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By JOHN CHARLES McNEILL. 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 





Concrete Water Trough, A. L. French 

Deep Plowing and Terracing, O. W. Blacknall 

How My Farm Paper Has Helped Me, T. J. W. Broom 
How the Lien Law Affects Labor, H. C. Coleman 
Immensity of Poultry Business, Uncle Jo 

In Memory of John Charles McNeill 

Judge Bennett on Winter Farming 

Notes on Recent Issues, W. F. Massey 
Planting Peas for Hay, H. M. Johnson 
Reading as a Factor in Good Farming, E. S. 
Virginia News Notes, J. M. Bell 

What to Do With Loose Rock, A. L. 


DIED OCTOBER 17, 1907; AGE, 33 YEARS. 





The thought of old, dear things ts in thine eyes, 
O, month of memories / 

Musing on days thine heart hath sorrow of, 
Old joy, dead hepe, dear love, 


NE oss Kee aia wee 


T see thee stand where all thy sisters meet 
To cast down at thy feet 
The garnered largess of the fruitful year, 
And on thy cheek a tear. 


We are glad this week to number 
in our articles a letter from the al- 
together piquant and delightful pen 
of Judge Risden Tyler Bennett, of 
Wadesboro. You will not overlook 
this article upon winter farming and 
other topics on the third page. 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER--SOME RAN- 
DOM COMMENT. 


The long evenings by the fireside 
are at hand and it is time to pick up 
the thread of reading that has 
grown slack during the open-air 
months of summer. And we want to 
make prominent the importance of 
keeping up the reading that helps 
you in your farm work and farm 
life. Two good articles on this sub~ 
ject stand out on page 2 of this 
issue; one is by Mr. T. J. W. Broom, 
the other by Mr. E. S. Millsaps 
both successful farmers who have 
profited by reading agricultural 
books, bulletins, and papers, includ- 
ing The Progressive Farmer. Such 
a course of reading is bound to raise 
the standard of farming and living 
in any community, if long observed,| there is no wide difference between 
and what it has done for Mr.| them. 

Broom’s community is told eloquent- * * * 

ly in a paragraph which we have And Aunt Mary—she has the 

copied from the Monroe Journal and A * : 

printed in a little box in the middle Home Circle page afl in @ Gutter this 
week with a big autumn wedding. 


of the page. Nobody’s wedding in particular, but 
it is a model affair nevertheless, and 
you are invited. If you are a candi- 
date for such beautiful honors or 
if you are interested in any candi- 


Thy glory flames in every blade and leaf 

To blind the eyes of grief; 

Thy vineyards and thine orchards bend with fruit 
That sorrow may be mute ; 


A hectic splendor lights thy days to sleep, 
Ere the gray dusk may creep 

Sober and sad along thy dusty ways, 
Like a lone nun, who prays ; 


* *k * 

A series of experiments, made by 
Mr. H. M. Johnson to ascertain the 
proper amount of seed peas to plant 
in order to get the greatest yield 
of pea hay will be found interesting, 
and on the same page are some 
practical shorter articles on terrac- 
ing, rotation, and ginning damp cot- 
ton. The matter of terracing and 
deep plowing is also touched again 
by Prof. Massey, on page 9, and Mr. 
Blacknall, on page 14, showing that 


High and faint-heard thy passing migrant calls ; 
Thy lazy lizard sprawls 

On his gray stone, and many slow winds creep 
About thy hedge, asleep ; 


The sun swings farther toward his love, the South, 
To kiss her glowing mouth ; 

And Death, who steals among thy purpling bowers, 
Is deeply hid in flowers. 


Would thal thy streams were Lethe, and might flow 
Where lotus blossoms blow, 

And all the sweets wherewith thy riches bless 

Might hold no bitterness ! 


Would, in thy beauty, we might all forget 

Dead days and old regret, 

And through thy realm might fare us forth to roam, 
<a ae Having no thought for home ! 

And yet I feel, beneath thy queen’s attire, 
Woven of blood and fire, 

Beneath the golden glory of thy charm 
Thy mother heart beats warm, 


This little paragraph speaks a 
great truth when it says that The 
Progressive Farmer is ‘‘made for this 








And if, mayhap, a wandering child of thee, 

Weary of land and sea, 

Should turn him homeward from his dreamer’s quest 
To sob upon thy breast, 


HELPING EDITOR, NEIGHBOR, AND SELF. 

When you seek to extend the circulation of your farm paper, 
you not only help the editors and your neighbors, but you are 
bringing nearer the day dawn of the realization of your own 
ideals.— (From Mr. Broom’s letter on next page.) 


Thine arm would fold him tenderly, to prove 
How thine eyes brimmed with love, 

And thy dear hand, with all a mother's care, 
Would rest upon his hair. 


HOW CAN ALL THE PEOPLE 

In my opinion no better service could be done the agricultural 
interests of the State or country generally than the discovery 
of some plan by which all the people can be reached by the 
agricultural press.—(See article 


BE REACHED? 


Wants to See Lint Tested. 
Messrs. Editors: Bought knowi- 
edge is the best of knowledge, if it 
does not come too dear; even then 
it stays with you. I have been a 





to test cotton-lint, to see if is does 
not grow after the cotton is picked 
from the patch. From my own ob- 
servation, I say it does. 

Now. I am testing the lint on a 
small scale, to see if it does not 


by Mr. Millsaps on next page.) 





section’’—for the 
by its circulation. 
the bill,’’ we ought to let others say, 
and they do say. But we may be 
allowed to reiterate the fact that we 
try to make The Progressive Farmer 
the best farm paper in the world 
for the people in its particular terri- 
tory. These things, in connection 
with the fact that reading time-’o- 
year is at hand, account for the mes- 
Sages we send out on the second 
page, in the hope that a new club 
or two from you may cause your 
mail man also to carry “a big sack 
of Progressive Farmers.” 


territory 


covered | 
How well ‘‘it fills | 





dates, there is no need that we sug- 
gest that you give attention the 
Home Circle page this week. 


to 


“How Farm Girls Can Make Money.” 
be the subject 
next week’s 
Farmer. Our Mr. 
Butler will 


will 
in 


This 
article 


of an 
Progressive 
2arker and Dr. 
contribute the usual 
“Suggestions for November Farm- 
ing.’”’ Prof. Massey will discuss a 
variety of topics of immediate inter- 
est, and Mr. French, of course, will 
be as sunny as ever in his Sunny 
Home Stock Talks. 





farmer all my life, born on the farm, 
reared on the farm, and am still on 
the farm. I love the farm, and I 
have experimented a _ great deal, 
which I think every farmer should 
do. Although we have State Experi- 
ment Stations to do our experiment- 
ing, they cannot think of all our 
wants. But there is one experiment 
that I wish them to make that will 





suit the whole cotton belt: that is, 


grow, taking a lock of cotton from 
each boll, and pulling the lint from 
the seed and measuring it, and stor- 
ing the remainder away in the seed, 
I expect to test the lint next Feb- 
ruary. 2. As WB. 


We would suggest that Mr. W. 
weigh as well as measure the lint, 
and report results from both tests. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE! 

This is positively the last week of our 15-cent offer. 
reader send in a club of three and 
Farmers’ Calculator and Veterinary Hand Book.” 


Let every 
copy of “The 
See page 5. 


get a free 
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Mr. Broom Tells How the Agricultural Paper and Other Farm Literature 
Have Helped Him to Good Farming and a Higher Life—The Young 


Farmer's Best Investment, 


Messrs. Editors: We promised sev- 
eral months ago that we would speak 
of some things that had been help- 
ful to us, and we would feel un- 
grateful if, in this recital, we failed 
to give credit to the agricultural pa- 
pers, the bulletins of the Experiment 
Stations and other agricultural litera- 
ture that we have read. They have 
helped us immensely. In fact, we 
consider the bulletins and agricul- 
tural papers indispensable to us in 
our farming operations. We would 
not think of trying to farm without 
them. 

How Have They Helped? 

They have taught us the science of 
agriculture, instructed us in the art 
of farming the land to the best pur- 
pose, enabled us to gain a knowledge 
of our business, and this is one of 
the first requisites of success in any 
calling. They have inspired in us a 
love for farm life and a sense of its 
dignity. They have caused us to real- 
ize that in no field of human action 
are there greater opportunities for 
the culture, development and employ- 
ment of all the faculties of the mind. 
What shall we say of the ideas and 
suggestions they bring to us each 
week? Why, they simply sweep us 
off our feet sometimes, and we are 
away to the fields planning to put 
them into execution. 


What Are Some of the Results? 


The stumps have disappeared from 
our fields, gullies and washes are no 
more. Our fields are all terraced, and 
heavy rains do _ not terrorize us as 
they once did. Improved farm ma- 
chinery is being used, crop yields are 
increasing, and at less cost. Rotation 
and diversification of crops is the 
rule. Improved seed are planted in 
a well-prepared soil, fertilized ac- 
cording to the needs of the plant and 
character of the soil and cultivated 
in the most up-to-date manner. We 
labor in the consciousness that we are 
working in harmony with the great 
forces of nature and assisting her in 
her efforts to cause the earth to 
bring forth fruit. 


The Inspiration of It. 


the beauty and gran- 
deur of it all! How it rejoices our 
hearts and refreshes our spirits to 
look upon the waving fields of grain, 
the growing corn and cotton that the 
earth has brought forth in response 
to our touch! How it brings us in 
touch and communion with the great 
God of nature, our loving Heavenly 
Father, “who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy,’ and who hath de- 
livered to man the keys to nature’s 
great store-house, and in effect say- 
ing, ‘‘As thou wilt so be it unto thee.”’ 

Yes, the agricultural papers have 
helped us to see the beauties and ad- 
vantages of farm life and to enjoy 
the fruits thereof. 


And then, 


A Young Farmer's Best Investment. 


In this connection we would like 
to mention papers and names of con- 
tributors that have been especially 
helpful to us, but we will content 
ourselves by saying that the editors 
of the best papers are men who know 
the science of agriculture and are in 
direct contact with the problems of 
farm life and have secured a host of 
contributors whose thoughts come to 
them while they are in the plow fur- 
row and are in contact with the 
every-day problems of the farmer. 
If a young man just starting in farm 
life were to give us a dollar to invest 
for him where it would bring him the 
greatest possible returns, we would 


How My Farn Paper Has Helped Me. 


| year 
| plies, and will not invest a dollar in 





put it in an agricultural paper, and 
should he’ give us two dollars we 
would send him two papers. 

The Man Who Will Not. 

And yet, there are farmers, some- 
where, yes, they are somewhere, who 
expend large sums of money each 
for fertilizers, labor, and sup- 


an agricultural paper for the im- 
provement of their minds and the 


Reached? 

Messrs. Editors: The importance 
of raising thoroughbred stock on the 
farm is being better understood year 
by year, as such breeding shows its 
superiority, and as farmers become 
more enlightened by the reading of 
better and more intelligent farm lit- 
erature.’ The stock bulletins issued 
by the Department of Agriculture are 
helping a great deal in the spread of 
a better knowledge of the various 
breeds of all farm animals. 





gathering of information that will en- 


A YOUNG FARMER’S 


If a young man just starting in farm 


a dollar to invest for him where 


The increased circulation of such 


BEST INVESTMENT. 
life were to give us 
it would bring him the greatest 


possible return, we would put it in an agricultural paper, and 


should he give us two dollars w 


e would send him two papers.— 


(From Mr. T. J. W. Broom’s article on this page.) 


MADE FOR THIS SECTION AND FILLS THE BILL. 


Rural route number four from Monroe goes through a good 


country. It splits four 


local tax districts, 
and school house along the route is painted. 


and every church 
There are probably 


as many good farmers pursuing up-to-date methods along this 


route as any in the county. 

of agriculural papers taken o1 
Mr. Rogers carries a big sack of 
tells the tale. 


There are probably more copies 
1 this route than any other one. 
The Progressive Farmers. This 


Mr. J. W. Ashcraft, who lives on this route below 


Carmel, and has become a fine farmer, describes the value that 


this paper is to a farmer, 


He says it is made by men who 


know exactly what they are talking about and tells the farmer 


what he wants to know. 
fills the bill—(From the Monro 
3 


able them to use their fertilizers ju- 
diciously and to direct their labor to 
the best advantage. They care noth- 
ing for the bulletins issued by the 
Experiment Station, take no stock in 
the Farmers’ Institute and pay no at- 
tention to the demands of the organ- 
izations that are formed for their 
benefit. Their slip-shod methods of 
farming are responsible for the ills 


the farmers’ organizations are seek- 
ing to correct. We dislike to think 


it, but the conclusion is forced upon 
us, that it is ignorance, plain, sim- 
ple old-fashioned ignorance, and in 
many instances with enough of greed 
and self-conceit mixed in to make it 
impervious to helpful knowledge 
that is at the root of all the farmer’s 
troubles. 


Farming Knowledge the Prime Need 
of the Farming Classes. 


Therefore we conclude that knowl- 
edge—a knowledge that includes in 
its scope all the principles that un- 
derlie successful farming—is the 
great need of the agricultural class 
in the South to-day. And it is just 
such a knowledge that the agricul- 
tural paper is seeking to impart. 
Yes, the agricultural papers are the 
aides-de-camp of the farmers’ organ- 
ization in their battle for the better- 
ment of their condition. And, read- 
er, when you seek to extend the cir- 
culation of your farm paper, you not 
only help the editors and your neigh- 
bor, but you are bringing the day- 
dawn of the realization of your own 
ideals nearer. 

And, in conclusion, we admonish 
you to look well to the reading mat- 
ter and instruction of your children. 
Provide them with wholesome books 
and periodicals, suitable to their age 
and comprehension, such as will de- 


velop within them _ those traits of 
character that make the ideal citi- 
zen. Don’t let them grow up to swell 


the already too large ignorant class 
that we have to-day. 
T. J. W. BROOM. 


The paper is made for this section and 


e Journal of October 15th—Mr. 


J. W. Broom lives on this route.) 


farm papers as The Progresive Far- 
mer with its able corps of writers on 
stock-raising is helping greatly in 
the dissemination of a better under- 


stock, and the creation among farm- 
ers of a higher ideal both as_ to 
breeding and condition of the stock 
on the farm. I firmly believe that 
both farming and stock-raising could 
be greatly improved if all the farm- 
ers in the country could be induced 
to take and read one or more good 
agricultural journals. 


the People. 


The above is preliminary to saying 
that in my opinion no better service 


And why? 


farm paper. Why? Because it 


or 


have paid for it.’’ 
(2) 


vertisements that will pay 
farmers. 
Departments of 


any 


Agriculture have 


here to protect your interests, 
support, 


extending our circulation. 





Anson Co., N. C. 


Have you sent us a club? 


Reading as a Factor in Good Farming. 


Intelligent Acquaintance With the Best Farm Journals and Bulletins 
Powerful Factor in Successful F arming—How Can All the People be 


standing in the management of live) 


If the Farm Papers Could Reach All | 


ithe fifteen cents limit 





The Progressive Farmer is almost 
country that refuses to go into partnership with patent medicine quacks 
or “stock feod’’ frauds, or mining stock cheats, or any of the other ad- 
“farm” paper to help them swindle the 
Time after time, year after year, the Experiment Stations and 
proved 
“stock foods’ are frauds of the first water, but The Progressive Farmer 
is the only farm paper in the country, but one, that has told the farm- 
ers the truth about this gigantic swindle. 
$3,000 in advertising patronage that other farm papers got, but we are 
Mr. 


Right now our great 15-cent offer 


a 


could be done the agricultural inter- 
ests of the State or country generally 
than the discovery of some plan by 
which all the people can be reached 


by the agricultural press. How it 
is to be done is a question. If the 
subject could be put in the public 


schools and intelligently taught, the 
next generation would be greatly 
benefited, and while an attempt has 
been made in this direction, little 
advantage is being taken of the op- 
portunity of such study by the boys 
in the public schools Some-plan to 


get the farmers of the present to 
read more and become better ac- 
quainted with better methods is a 


pressing need. 


A Reading People Always a Pro- 
gressive People. 


So far as my observation extends 
the enthusiastic breeders of im- 
proved stock read much on live stock 
subjects. In my own case this is 
true. I am a breeder of thorough- 
bred Poland China Hogs, and I de- 
vour greedily any matter on hog 
raising. Any bulletin on the subject 
interests me, whether on the differ- 
ent breeds, the management, or the 
diseases of swine. I also raise 
Plymouth Rock fowls, and any pub- 
lication on chickens interests me. 
Some of my neighbors raise cattle, 
and they read on this subject. 

A reading people are always pro- 
gressive, and a large fund of general 


| knowledge and information general- 


ly fits one to direct, in some certain 
direction, all his energies toward the 
production of a superior article. 
Mere labor counts but little in any 
direction. Intelligent thought and 
well directed labor are the moving 
factors in the industrial world and 
will be such to the end. 

E. S. MILLSAPS. 
C. 


Iredell Co., N. 





Have you told your neighbors, 
friends and relatives about our 15- 
cent offer? Make a clean sweep 
now. Leave nobody out of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family. 





The only way to keep cotton above 
not to sell 
any until this limit is reached.—J. C. 
Stribling. 


is 


Have You Sent a Club? 


The testimony of good farmers concerning the value of farm papers, 
as given on this page is too strong te need any added word from us 
—but it does offer us an opportunity to argue that for the Carolinas 
and adjoming States there is no paper published that fully meets the 
farmeer’s need except The Progressive Farmer. 


(1) The Progressive Farmer does more to help you than any other 
is made for our folks by our folks, 
and adapted to our climate, our soils, our crops and our conditions, in- 
stead of being a paper sent from New York or Illinois or Pennsylvania 
Siam or Kamchatka by men who never saw a Southern farm or cot- 
ton stalk or tobacco plant in their lives. It helps--that is why many a well- 
to-do and wide-awake Progressive Farmer reader will tell you: 
given me $100 profit in improved land, crops and stock for every $1 I 


“Tt has 


the only farm paper in the 


that the widely advertised 


To do this we had to lose 


Farmer, and all sve ask is your 
is the greatest opportunity for 
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—_—_—_—— 
a 


Judge Bennett on Winter Farming. 


The Good Husbandman Should Hav 


e as Many Crops Growing in Winter 


as in Summer—Rye He Holds in Great Ssteem as a Forage Crop. 


Messrs Editors: Every all-round 
farmer should grow during winter 


as many crops as during summer. 

Some of the crops demand to be 
put under the plow in their season; 
others are less exacting in this re- 
spect. Oats, now growing in public 
favor, ery aloud and spare not when 
their seeding time is to hand. Wheat 
temporizes. 

* * * 

Black Emmer defies the rigor of 
the weather and may be laid down 
when you please, though timed with 
oats. This forage plant has been 
fetched here from Manchuria since 
the war in the Far East. A horse, 
mule, cow, or any other animal pre- 
fers it to any forage. 

“es 

Dwarf Essex rape is quickest to 
give grazing; forty days from plant- 
ing is full time. It must be put on 
land which fits its natural selection, 
—such land as you would call moist 
and pliable, as differing from stiff, 
harsh soils. 


Far and away from all forage 
plants, I would rank rye. Mine is 
now four inches high in some patch- 
They say the apple crop leads all 
fruit crops because apples keep so 
well; besides, their unbounded util- 
ity to man puts them forward. Then 
the trifling affair in Eden, which I 
have regarded as metaphorical,shows 
the intermediary betwixt man, and 
wife, and Creator. Rye is related to 
all other forage plants as apples to 
other fruits. Seed rye spoils from 
heat which would not injure wheat. 

* * 


es. 


There is in the growing of crops a 
constant’ satisfaction or pleasure 
which religion alone affords. 

I read all the old books on farm- 


ing with consuming pleasure. Co- 
lumella, Virgil’s Georgics, General 
Armstrong’s Agriculture, contrib- 


uted to the Albany newspaper in 
1838, 1839, and 1840; Arthur 
Young’s Rides in France; Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides in Great Britain. 


R. fT. 3 





Anson Co., N. C. 








Planting Peas for Hay. 





Mr. H, M. Johnson Gives Results of 


His Experiments Showing That Heavy 





Seeding Afford ed Best Yield. 


Messrs. Editors: I herewith send 
you a statement of some of my ob- 
servations in pea farming. In plant- 
ing the crop I endeavored to seed avr 
the rate of one peck per acre in three- 
feet rows; but in regulating the 
planter there was medium and very 
heavy seeding in some rows. 

Some time back I read a piece on 
pea culture by Professor Soule, and 
he said that peas should be planted in 
two-feet rows with one and one-half 
bushels seed per acre. So I have cut 
and weighed nine foot spaces, with 
the subjoined results. The peas were 
cut and bundled, and cured in house 
until fairly dry. 

No. 1.—-About one-fourth bushel 
per acre planted. Pea hay in nine- 
foot space, seventeen ounces. Peas 
in hull, seven ounces. Equivalent to 
1,700 pounds hay per acre. 

No. 2.—Seed per acre, two and 
one-half pecks. Pea hay, twenty-five 
ounces. Peas in hull, ten ounces. 
Equivalent to pea hay per acre, 2,500 
pounds. 

No. 3.—Seed per acre, nine pecks. 
Pea hay, thirty-one ounces. Peas in 
hull, four ounces. Pea hay per acre, 
3,100 pounds. 

No. 4.—Better land. Seed per 
acre, two pecks. Pea hay, twenty- 
nine ounces. Peas in hull, ten 
ounces. Pea hay per acre, 2,900 
pounds. 

There had been reaped a crop of 
wheat from the land fairly heavily 
manured with a fertilizer containing 
acid phosphate, cotton meal, and mu- 
riate potash, about 300 pounds per 


acre, and top dressed with one hun- 
dred pounds nitrate soda per acre. 
Yield twelve bushels wheat per acre. 
The land was. turned with a two- 
horse plow and guano put in with a 
Cole planter. The peas were culti- 
vated with a weeder. 

These experiments show the im- 
portance of fairly heavy seeding of 
peas when hay is wanted, and I think 
they should be drilled in order to cul- 
tivate so as to keep down weeds, 
etc., until the peas can get a good 
start. I wish to say to my farmer 
friends to sow oats and wheat and 
follow with peas and improve their 
land by rotation. I have neglected to 
say that peas were manured with 
about 150 pounds 16 per cent acid, 
forty pounds cotton meal, and forty 
pounds muriate potash per acre. 

The vriety of peas I planted was 
the Iron. The peas were matured 
and dry, yet there were a good 
many green vines and leaves, as this 
is a trait of the Iron pea. 


I have found since I have been us- 
ing some ammonia for peas that the 
crop is much better. When I get 
through picking my _ cotton I will 
write up my experience with cotton 
on a pea fallow on very sandy poor 
land. 

H. M. JOHNSON. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 


Going to mill or store or church 
meeting Saturday? Don’t forget that 
club for The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant. 











RETATIVE STRENGTH OF 
CAST [RON 







of steel, all others cast iron. 


WROUGHT /RON 


than any other. 


King among stump machines. Absolutely the only line made 
WALLEABLE [ROM Hercules is 400% stronger 


HERCULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 


Catalog F 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 





ree. Address 


Dept, B34 





Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears 8 twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A mdnanda boy with one or two horses can run the 


OMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


tump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 


A minute and a halfigl it takes for th ing . 
eswone aie isp) es for the ordinary stump. 


n patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. 


No heavy chains or rods. 
Does not 


e 
chafe rope; far A, a of old-style *‘take-ups.”’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
. Strain. It generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the l. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 


Grub and Stump Machine. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 


Established 1884. 





MILNE MFG. 


878 Sth St., 





Monmouth, til. 
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and cut your work in half. 





RANCOLPH & CANAL STs. 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





BUY YOUR 


SEPARATOR 
NOW 


If you have three or more cows and do not owna 
{Centrifugal Cream Separator, you certainly need one 
‘and doubtless know that you do. 
the mistake of delaying its purchase “until Spring” 
or for that mattereven another month. Buy it NOW, 
and it will have more than half paid for itself by Spring. 

Butter prices at present are unusually high, and it is 
being predicted that first class butter will retail at 50 
cts. per pound in the large cities this coming Winter. 
With butter values so high, can you afford to waste 
from one-third to one-half your butter fat, as you are 
surely doing without a separator? 
save the last bit’of butter fat, duuble your daily profits, 


Buy your separator NOW and take the first step to- 
ward making this most profitable of all farm invest- 
ments by sending at once fora DE LAVAL catalog. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Fiisert Sr. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG 


NEW YORK. 


If so, do not make 


A separator will 


173-177 WittiAmM STREET 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











About Terracing, and Rotation for a 
Poor Farm. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. C. S. C. wish- 
ed to know how to manage his ter- 
races so that his rows could be run 
straight, and how to bring up his 
poor hilly farms. 

1. Terracing and _ straight rows 
are practical if you have’ gentle 
slopes, and not rounding hills, pro- 
vided the grade is not steep enough 
to cause washing between terraces. 
Begin about January lst, and bed on 


the line of your terrace. Continue 
plowing until your bed is 15 feet 


wide; repeat the plowing at intervals 
of two weeks, leaving off two or 
three furrows on each outer edge, 
every time you plow. Continue to 
repeat until sufficiently high to hold 
the water of heaviest rains. When 
finished the crest of your terrace 
ought to be at least 6 to 10 feet 
wide. 

2. Divide that poor hilly farm 
in three plots. Plant cotton, follow 
with corn. When you plant that 
corn the last time, sow at least one 
bushel peas per acre (one and a half 
bushels is better). After your corn 
has been harvested, and you can; 
plow in wheat, about one bushel per 
acre, or whatever kind of grain will 
pay you best. Follow the grain with 
at least two bushels of peas per acre. 
See what a fine place you have for 
your next year’s cotton crop. Faith- 
fully pursue this plan and your poor 
hilly farm will soon be come a rich 
one, yielding two bales cotton per 
acre, 30 bushels of wheat, and 40 
to 50 bushels of corn. 

J. is 

Wayne Co., N. C. 


HALL. 





When to Gin Damp Cotton, 


Messrs. Editors: Out of forty years 
of toil and labor, I have run a public 
gin for thirty years and gained some 
valuable information for ginner and 
farmer both. If water should get on 
cotton, pack it closely and tightly in 
bulk for two days in warm weather, 





and for a longer time, in cool weath- 
er, until it goes through a chemical 
action. As soon as the bulk gets 
warm enough to be perceptible to 
the hand, then it will gin and lint 
better, the oil of the seed having be- 
come disseminated through the lint 
giving it a soft texture. 

As to the different varieties of 
corn, the seven-ear variety will 
make, as near as I can determine 
by fair tests by weighing, over the 
one-year variety, between 16 and 20 
per cent. But since the man to do 
the feeding costs so much and it 
falls to the lot of the boss to shuck 
the corn, why I find my preference 
in favor of the big ears. 

REUBEN. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








Like a School Book to Him. 


Messrs. Editors: If you will look 


back on your book you will see I 
have been a subscriber since 1889. 
What little I know I have learned 


from The Progressive Farmer. 
T. N. PEARCE. 
Beaufort Co., N. C. 








elp the Horse 


No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
th€fspindles before you ‘‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 

Mica Axle Grease. 


STANDARD G1 COMPANY 
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ESTABLISHED 1887. 


ODELL BROS., 
Commission Merchants 


Roanoke Dock, NORFOLK, Va. 
LONG DISTANCE PHONES. 

STENCILS FURNISHED. 

Our location and facilities to get the 

highest prices are unsurpassed. 

Being large receivers of Fresh Fish 

Oysters, can furnish you 
at short notice. 


and 
with the same 


REFERENCES:—Mercantile Agen: 
Wholesale Trade, Shippers, and Ne 
papers. 


ies, 
Ws 











Because You 
Need 
fhe Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it is 


hecessary. There is money in cow 


keeping if you go at it right; and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money for 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses, 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need it. 

How would you like our book 
“Business Dairying” iand our catalog 
B.28 both free. Write for them. 


The Sharples Separator Go. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, tll. 










Wood’s Seeds. 


Seed Wheat, 
Oats, Rye and Barley, 


We are not only the largest deal-C\ 
ers in Seed Grain in the South, but 
we sell the best, cleanest and 
heaviest qualities. Our stocks are 
secured from the best and largest- 
yielding crops, and our warehouses 
are fully equipped with the best 
and most improved machinery for 
cleaning. If you want superior 
crops 


b Plant Wood’s Seeds. 


Prices quoted on request 
























Descriptive Fall Catalogue, 
giving full information about all 
seeds, mailed free. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 








The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscription+ 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Virginia News Notes. 


The State Fair Was a Great Success—Lynchburg to Have a New Inde- 
pendent Tobacco Factory—Tobacco and Prices Good—Other Items 
of Interest. 

Messrs. Editors: From  every| Kentucky and Tennessee, addressed 
| standpoint, the Virginia State Fair) a large gathering of tobacco farmers 
lof which we sent some notes last} at Charlotte Court House, October 
| week was a great suecess. We ought] 7th. Mr. Bondurant’s speech was 
to say in addition that the poultry! well received and he strongly urged 
exhibit was a show within itself,| the farmers to pledge their tobacco 
numbering 1,500 birds. to the Association. Hon. H. D. Flood 

Surpassing the speed of Majorj|also spoke. His slogan was that or- 


Delmar (2.0634), mentioned last 


week, the performance of George C., 
the bay gelding, in going a mile at 
2.061% set a new track record for 


Virginia. 
On Friday, the 11th, a great audi- 


ence crowded the spacious grand- 


| stand and near-by places to hear the 





| The 


Hon. Wm. J. Bryan. 

The fair has come to stay and 
those who, when the subject of re- 
instating the old State Fair was 
broached nearly two years ago, 
prophesied failure, have been most 
agreeably disappointed. 

Lynchburg’s Independent Tobacco 

Company. 
Lynchburg is to have an _ inde- 


pendent tobacco factory for the man- 
ufacture of plug, cut plug, twists, 
little cigars and cigarettes. The com- 
pany already in corporated with 
G. N. Booker, President; W. J. Mor- 
rison and J. B. Strachan are also 
connected with the new plant. Mr. 
Booker has been connected with 
some of the largest tobacco concerns 
in the country, has traveled in 
France, China, Japan, and England, 
introducing the cigarette machines. 
Mr. Morrison for many years was 
connected with the I. C. Williams 
Company, of Richmond, and has been 


jos 
lsc 


is 


a successful manufacturer. Mr. 
Strachan is widely known in rail- 
road and banking circles in this 
State. 
New Warehouse in Keysville. 
The Planters’ Warehouse Com- 


pany, in Keysville, Virginia, is erect- 
ing a three-story building which will 
be one of the mest commodious to- 
bacco warehouses in all that section. 
new crop of tobacco is now 
cured and offerings of prim- 
ings are bringing good prices. 


being 


New Tobacco in Lynchburg. 


The offerings of new tobacco on 
the Lynchburg markets are coming 
in rapidly and several loads have 
been sold at good prices. The new 


| crop is in good eondition and buyers 


| handled. 


| ing 


are much pleased with that already 
The prices are satisfactory 
farmers and are sustained on all 
grades, 


to 


Fine Tobacco Around Danville. 


The quality of the new tobacco 
offered on the Danville market dur- 
the past week has been good; 
the prices have been prime and the 


| farmers are evincing great delight at 





the good sales made and will no 
doubt take advantage of them to 
market the crop as soon as circum- 


stance will permit. 

It is said that the 1907 crop is the 
best raised for the past few years. 
The independent buyers and the or- 
der men are not buying to any ex- 
tent, but the corporations are buying 
freely, taking from 75 to eighty per 
cent of the bidding. 

It generally conceded that the 
prices are the highest since 1902. 
Some buyers anticipate a decline, 
but many believe that the size of 
the new crop and the small stock 
HMof the old crop left will cause the 
price to keep up. 


Dark Tobacco 


Mr. E. T. Bondurant, vice presi- 


is 


Men Meet. 








dent of the Association of Virginia, 





ganization should be the watchword 


of the farmers. 
Tobacco Prices at Petersburg. 


The Petersburg Topacco 
tion fixed the date of October 9th 
for the opening sale of new tobacco 
on the warehouse plans. The sales 
were largely attended, the offering 
moderate, and the prices high, rang- 
ing from $6 to $7 for lug; 
bringing up to $20. 


n 


wrappers 


Richmond, Va. 


KROM LECTURER CATES. 
He Has Been 
Visiting Sub Alliances—Will Start 
Another Campaign in a Few Days. 
Let me 
and friends 
going right 
in the lecture field. More than a 
dozen Subs have been organized 
since our State meeting at Hillsboro, 
and many an old Sub has been vis- 
ited by the State lecturer and new 
members added and the old ones 
made stronger. 
I am just in receipt of a letter 
from Brother Parker, saying that on 
the second Thursday in October, at 


Editors: 
brethren 
work 


Messrs. 
Alliance 
the good 


that 


is on, 


the country meeting in Edgecombe 
County, the old Juvenile Alliance 
Was re-organized with thirty-seven 


members. You may be sure this was 
zood news to me. Tell the farmers 
all over the Old North State, ‘Go 
thou and do likewise.”’ 

I shall spend a few weeks at home 
now sowing wheat and housing corn. 
But on the fifth of November I will 
start outon the warpath again. 
Johnston first, then Cumberland; 
Wilson next and, soon. I am hoping 
to into some new counties this 
I want to get back into Wake. 
[ wonder what has become of my 
good friend, W. B. Upchurch, and 
numbers of other good fellows I 
met in Wake County? Moore County 
ought looked after, and then 
Brother Lane, of old Guilford, has 

been heard from the State 
meeting. He promised to “do 
about”? when he went back home. 
Let’s don’t one wait for another, but 
each do his part and we shall surely 
win. Talk to your neighbors, tell 
them what a power we farmers could 
be and how little we are in the eyes 


get 


year. 


to be 


not since 


of the business world—all because 
we will not pull together. 
H. M. CATES. 


Alamance Co., N. C. 


Our fifteen-cent offer—tell your 
friends about it. 


Associa- | 


Busy Organizing and| 


tell our | 








nie, 


Making a Record. 
Making a record for us are our 
phosphates and other fertilizing 
‘material. They have been put 
to the serverest of tests and have 
always more than made good. 

That’s the assurance you get every 
‘time you buy our fertilizing pro- 
‘ducts. Youcan increase the value 

of your soil by using our materials. 

We await your orders. 
Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate Co., 


CHARLESTON,S.C. 


TIMBER 


| If you have timber to sell in large or 
| small tracts, do not fail to write us. We 
have customers who will buy. 
CASSELMAN & COMPANY, 
1108 E. Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


TRAPPERS 


HAVE YOU 

—~ EVER SEEN 
The Hupter-Trader-lrapper, an illustrated 

Monthly Magazineabout Steel Traps snares 

deadfalls trapping secrets, hunting, raw furs. 

ete? Ifnotsend 4 cents for 140 page number, 

A. R, Harding Pub. Co., Box 209 
Columbus Ohio. 


SEED OATS! 


Improved Appler Seed Oats. $1.00 per 
bushel f. o. b. cars, Aiken, S. C. 


Hahn’s Highland Farm, 


AIKEN, S. C. 




















Every planter, rich or poor 
write to 
B. W. HAWKINS, - WONA, GA. 
for history and descriptive 
circulars of his Extra Pro- 
lifie Cotton and price of 
seed. Itsfree and costs you 
nothing to get it, and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars to 


ON @ you. Quick maturing and 
will make 3 bales per acre. 


50,000 Keiffer Pear 
Trees for Sale! 


These are in surplus, and I can make most 
favorable terms, if ordered quick. This pear 
is the great money-maker of the South. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 








ba) OF Ny 


NURSERIES 

J.A.BEAR prop. 

LN oe 
SEND. FOR PRICE LIST 











Oranges, Lemons and ( 
Plums and Pears especially 
Hardy Koses, Shade Trees, 





under the care of experts. 


G. L. TABER, Pres. and Treas, 


Trees for Many 


TABER’S TREES THRIVE because they are of the 
ties and have been grown from superior stock, in an ideal loc 
Booklet, ** Past, Present and Future," and catalogue, free. 


G.uN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY, Box 4, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Purposes 


wape Fruit ‘or tropical planting; Peaches, 





adapted to the So 
Hedge Plants, Flowerin, 









Shrubs, 
choicest varie- 
ation and 


H. HAROLD HUME, Secretary 














Those wishing the best sclected 


COTTON SEED FOR PLANTING PURPOSES 


Will do well to write W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N, C., for prices, and also for 
Best Cabbage Plants for Winter Setting, to head early in the Spring. 
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HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. Caudle’s Inquiry Brings Out 
Another Interesting Letter on the 
Subject. 

Messrs. Editors: Your last issue 
contains an inquiry from Mr. J. A. 
Caudle in regard to mixing fertil- 
izers. I think that I can help him; 
at least I will give him my way of 
mixing. 

It is impossible in mixing fer- 
tilizers at home to secure uniformity 
of weight or bulk, on account of 
the different sources from which we 
obtain the phosphoric acid, ammonia, 
and potash. For instance, it will re- 
quires a larger amount of a low 
than of a high grade of acid phos- 
phate, to furnish a given quantity of 
phosphoric acid. It will take about 
four times as much kainit as mu- 
riate of potash to furnish a certain 
amount of potash. And so, also, of 
the ammonia, according to the 
source from which it is derived. 
Though we cannot regulate the bulk, 
I think that we can get any desired 
quantity or proportion of phosphoric 
acid, ammonia, and potash. 

Suppose we wish to mix a ton as 
Mr. Caudle wishes it—-8-4-5. Bight 
per cent of 2,000 pounds is 160 
pounds of phosphoric acid, to supply 
which we need exactly 1,000 pounds 
of acid phospahate, 16 per cent. 
Four per cent is 80 pounds of am- 
monia, which would require exactly 
1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal an- 
alyzing 8 per cent. Five per cent 
is 100 pounds of potash which re- 
quires about 800 pounds of kainit. 
We have then 1,000 pounds acid 
phosphate, 1,000 pounds cottonseed 
meal, and 800 pounds kainit, making 
a total bulk of 2,800 pounds. 

It is true that we have an excess 
of 800 pounds in weight, yet we 
have practically the amount of phos- 
phorie acid, ammonia, and _ potash 
that we desired. 

Now in applying this mixture “we 
are simply to treat the 2,800 pounds 
as if it were a ton, or 2,000 pounds. 
A ton makes ten bags of 200 pounds 
each. Our mixture makes ten bags 
of 280 pounds each. Now just treat 
one of these bags as if it were a 200- 
pound bag. Where you would put 
a 200-pound regulation bag, put a 
280-pound bag of this mixture. This 
I think practically gives Mr. Caudle 
what he wants. 

I have been mixing my fertilizers 
for many year. [I not only make 
a considerable saving, but I think it 
likely that I get a better article, as 
it does not pass through so many 
hands. Not many farmers can be 
prevailed upon to mix for them- 
selves. They think that it is hard 
to understand, when in fact it can 
be easily learned by any man of or- 
dinary intelligence, by just giving 
the matter a little thought. When 
you talk to people about mixing 
their fertilizers, they at once asso- 
ciate it with compost heaps, much 
work, and difficulty of drilling, when 
in fact, the bulk is not greater on 
the average than that of the ready 
mixed goods, and can be mixed be- 
fore breakfast and worked through 
any good drill. 

J. R. NEWTIN. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


Referred to Our Readers. 

Messrs. Editors: How is it possi- 
ble to prevent the white sediment 
that settles and adheres so tightly 
to the bottom of an evaporator while 
cooking sorghum? If not possible 
to prevent it, what is the best method 
of removing it? 

THOS. L. HINSON. 
Union Co., N. C. 





Too Much Expected of Lands in Or- 
chards. 


Messrs. Editors: It was on the 
subject of the orchard that I entered 
the Plow Handle Talks in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, hoping that some- 
one might be helped thereby. 

I almost wish that apple trees were 
not harder on land than locust and 
walnut trees are. If they were not 
we could get better returns from 
our lands that are in orchards than 
we can hope for as it is. I am afraid 
that we expect too much from the 
lands that are in orchards. 

A man said to me a day or two 
ago, referring to a piece of fresh 
land of northwestern exposure: “I 
am going to plant apple trees on 
that boundary.’’ To this I had no 
objection, but I did objeet when the 
same man said “I will get the best 
of that land before the apple trees 
are big enough to shade the land.” 
Under suhe a state of cultivation as 
the above pruning is apt to be neg- 
lected, and if this and the worms to- 
gether don't destroy the trees be- 
fore they are big enough to shade 
the land, I shall be surprised. And 
if we get any fruit at all it is apt 
to be more like the wild crab apple 
than the Bellflower. 

EK. J. FAULKNER. 

McDowell Co., W. Va. 


Do Not Gin Frost-Killed Cotton at 
Once. 


Messrs. Editors: I see a writer in 
ihe Times-Democrat, of Charlotte, 
N. C., advising farmers to hold 
green cotton in the seed to ripen. 
That is all right. He also advises 
when it is killed by frost to have it 
ginned immediately. I beg to differ 
with him here; for when ihe frost 
kills the cotton, the water in the 
lint dries out immediately, and the 
lint is at its lightest stage. No, do 
not gin it, but store it away in the 
seed, and the oil will come out of 
the seed and add weight and vitality 
to the lint. There is one kind of 
cotton T cannot say anything for, 
that is what we call dog-tail, or the 
last picking, cotton that did not ma- 
ture. The seed are rotten and have 
no oilin them. Neither lint nor seed 
is fit for anything but manure. 

a. A. W. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Franklin County Alliance. 


Messrs. Editors: The Franklin 
County Farmers’ Alliance held its 
session with Pope’s Chapel Sub-Alli- 
ance on October 10th. Pope’s Chap- 
el is situated in the Western part of 
the county, near the Granville line. 
The soil is susceptible of very high 
improvement and is ideal land for 
cotton, corn, wheat and oats. But 
we don’t remember seeing a single 
oat or wheat field. We inquired to 
know how many read The Progres- 
sive Farmer and were surprised to 
find so few, but we got up a good- 
sized club to the paper. 

We had fifty intelligent, clever 
farmers in the meeting and spent a 
very pleasant day. The next Coun- 
ty Alliance will be held in Louisburg 
on the second Thursday in January, 
1908. W. H. STALLINGS, 

Secretary. 


Had to Get ‘Em Away From Home, 


"Messrs. Editors: T had to. get 
these trial subseribers away from my 
own postoffice, as nearly all in our 
midst take it now. 

Hay good and nearly all saved 
(October 14th): cotton opening rap- 
idly; quite a short crop, but much 
better than last year. 

DANIEL LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 


Send Three New (5-cent Subscribers this Week 


( The offer expires November rst, and there are only seven 
days in which to work), 


AND WE WILL SEND YOU FREE OF CHARGE A BRAND-NEW POSTPAID COPY 
OF ONE OF THE BIGGEST LITTLE PREMIUMS EVER OFFERED: 


The New Farmer's Kapld Galculator 


and Veterinary Aand-Book (iust'ed 


By J. T. THOMPSON. (Regular Price 50c.) 


ONE OF THE MOST CONVENIENT, COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL LITTLE BOOKS 
EVER PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR FARMERS. 


This invaluable little book—small in size 


























but large in usefuilness—is packed chock full 
= from cover to cover with just the things the 

DVD KG farmer needs to know right now. Carried in 

oO \ the pocket—its size is 24 x 6% inches—it can 

“ be used in a hundred different ways in all 

SAIN \ WN} everyday business of the farmer and may pay 

New. < \ for itself a hundred times in the course of a 

\ neN 3 “i single season. Consider a few of the things 
\ it contains: 

Simple and rapid system of figuring 
weights, measures, dimensions, interest, 
wages, and hundreds of scales, tables, etc., for 
handy and rapid calculations In all matters 
and business throughout the Farm, such as: 
S Interest Tables; 6, 7, 8,9 and 10 per cent., Con- 


\\ RAW tents of Cisterns, Corn Cribs, Grain Bins, Hay 
RA : J 
“a ’ ’ 
\Y 


\ 
Ww AN 
by Dy Pp 


Se \ \ \ in Mow, Wagon-box contents, How to Calcu- 

g late Salaries, Tables showing price per pound 
on Commodities sold by the Ton, Seeds and 
piants per acre, Log, Board and Timber 
measurements, Weights per bushel on all 
Commodities in every State, Building Ma- 
terials and how to order and use them,Anti- 
dotes for Poison, Help in Case of Accidents, 
Commercial Law, Farm Law.and New Reg- 
ulations for Making Denatured Alcohol, 48 
passed by Congress in 1907. The book is also 


A Reliable Veterinary Hand-Book 


Giving the symptoms and treatment of dis 
eases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. 
For Horses it includes: Bots, Colds, Colic, 
Cough, Liuresis, Epizootic, Found+r, Glan- 
ders, Grease, Heaves, Inflammation of the 
Bowe's, Lungs, Scouring, Lymphangitis, 


SS 
~ EW \ 
“<< a \ Gieet, Pink Kye, Pheumonia, Poll-Evil, Ring- 
\ a KK worm, Rheumatism, Galls, Mud Fever, Sore 
WC \\\ Lips, Mouth and Throat, Spavin, Spina! 
. eee ‘ . Meningitis, Splint, Sprains, Staggers, Sun 
stroke, Tetanus, Worms, etc. 


For Swine: Apoplexy, Coughs and Colds, Diarrhea Scours, Epilepsy, Foot and 
Mouth Diseases, Hog Cholera, #neumonia, Worms, ete. Also several good Stock 
Remedies for general use. 


The diseases of cattle and sheep for which this little book pre- 
scribes remedies we have not space to enumerate, so great is the 
number. To every farmer who is not a veterinary surgeon, this 
feature is invaluable and may save the lives of valuable live stock. 
Nor is this all. The book is also 


A COMPLETE FARM RECORD. 


being a comprehensive system of tabulated pages, so that every item 
of every crop or department of the farm can be entered, and you 
can tell at a gience the profit and loss in each one. This record 
includes a Diary (which never gets out of date), Crop. Record: 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Peas, Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Tur- 
nips, Cabbage, Tomatoes, Carrots, Beets, Mangels, Beans, Onions, The 
Orchard, Hay and Straw, Currants, and Gooseberries, etce., ete. 
Daily Milk Record. Daily Cream Record. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, 
Poultry, Hogs, Sheep, and Calves. Transactions in Horses and Cattle. 
Wood and Timber.’ Labor and Wages. Bank Account. Tools, Machin- 
ery, ete. Receipts, Expenditures, etc. 

This is unquestionably the most practical and useful little book 
any Farmer could possess, and will save him its price, many times 
over, each month, besides having a legal record of all items of the 
farm business. 

FREE FOR ONLY THREE 15-CENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Don't forget the offer: We will send a copy of this tnvaluab'e little book 
FREE of charge to every Progressive Farmer reader who sends us three new 
15-cent trial subscribers before November 1st. Of course no credit can be given 
vour subscription tf you ask for the book. 

Get the subscrtbers—it’s easy—and order to-day. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


RALEIGH, N. ¢ 











ATLANTA COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College.) 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
4) professors and instructors, three large laboratories, equipped with microscopes 
many lecture and class-rooms; modern operating-rooms; students’ gymnasium. Four 
years required, the last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite 
Grady Hospital, to which students have free access, as well as all other hospitais and 
infirmaries. Write for Catalogue B. WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











ATLANTA, GRORGIA 


Southern Dental College 


If you are in- i we will send 
dhe he ina Dental Education you free a 
beautifully illustrated and descriptive cata ogue of the 
SOU HE DENTAL COLLEVCE 7. TA, GA., 


S( HERN VTAL ,, LAN] 
Write oday to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 40. 
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PAYIN 


Spay Your SOWS and 
OTHER STOCK with the 


Pronto Process 


No Cutting, Pain or Death. No Knife used. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely painless and 
harmless. Sows fatten quicker and on less 
feed. Fat sows mean fat pocketbooks. Use 
the Pronto Spayer and increase your prof- 
its. Easy to apply. Any one can use it. 
“Book No. 4 on Stock Spaying free. 

Send $1.50 for Complete Outfit. 

Spays 15 sows. 

PRONTO MFG. COMPANY 
Jackson Park Station, Chicago, III. 













CATALOG 355.2% 
REQUEST 

All the latest improved GUNS, FISHING TACKLE and 
SPORTING GOODS. 


We carry the largest line in the South. 
See our prices. 


BOURNE & BOND, 359 Market, Louisville, Ky. 





When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition 
Rooms 60c. to $1.00 per night. 













VALUE ON EARTH 


ON’T buy your next 
suit ofclothes un- 

er any circum- 
stances until you have 
cut out this advertise- 











our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. 2 2 @ 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
give you a better suit 
of clothes at a smaller 


store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for 
pn and other ex- 
Our suits are 
oe the “hi hest order for 
style, trimmings, make 
and wearing qvalities. 
Any man who fails to send 
pond our samples will be los- 
ing good hard money out of 
s own gor ee 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU 0 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
Write us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 
suits you can get at such litt! “ “Mills Go. 


Regen _Woolen Mills Co. 


sama Tatiors, 


TLANTA, GA. 










Dept. No. 4 

















at reduced prices twice a year. 


sizes; guaranteed to wear. 
last about ten days. 





Women’s $1 Kid Gloves 


Specials like these are only 
possible in a glove store like 
Miller & Rhoads : : 


An importer from whom we buy thousands of dollars worth 
of Gloves every year at regular prices, sells us his left over lots 





Glace kid in tan, brown, mode, gray, white and black—all 
We have enough at this price to 
Send in your order at once. 





ike OOGr [Il 





vrecetved one. 





Miller & Rhoads, 


Write for our New Fall Catalog tf you haven't 
Mailed sree upon request. 


Richmond, Va. 

















Housewives of the Carolinas! 








WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 








— 


from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
most delicious hot 


made 
wheat. 
finest, 


biscuits, elegant cakes and 


finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 




















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Olid October. 


Old October’s purt’ nigh gone 
And the frosts is comin’ on 

Little heavier every day 

Like our hearts is that away! 
Leaves is changin’ over head, 
Back from green to gray and red, 
Brown and yeller, with the stems 
Loosenin’ on the oaks and e’ms; 
And the balance of the trees 
Gittin’ balder every breeze— 

Like the heads we’re scratchin’ on! 
Old October’s purt’ nigh gone. 


I love Old October so, 

I can’t bear to see her go— 
Seems to me like losin’ some 
Old-home relative er chum— 
’Pears like sort o’ settin’ by 
Some old friend ’at sigh by sigh 
Was a-passin’ out o’ sight 





Into everlastin’ night! 
Hickernuts a feller hears 
Rattlin’ down is more like tears 
Drappin’ on the leaves below— 
I love old October so! 


Can’t tell what it is about 

Old October knocks me out!— 

I sleep well enough at night— 

And the blamedest appetite 

Ever mortal man possessed— 

Last thing et, it tastes the best!— 

Warnuts, butternuts, pawpaws, 

Iles and limbers up my jaws 

Fer raal service sich as new 

Pork, spareribs, and sausage, too— 

Yit, fer all, they’s somepin ’bout 

Old October knocks me out. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





Semeuesein for Astemmn Weddings. 


Aunt Mary Writes Helpfully of the »)ecorations, 


Dress of Both 


A wedding in the country can be 
made most attractive at very little 
cost, whether in the church or at 
home. At this season of the year 
the glorious autumn leaves, golden- 
rod, and asters can be had in pro- 
fusion, and should be used lavishly 
in the decoration. Branches of long- 
leaf pine or small, prettily shaped 
cedars, placed in jardinieres or flow- 
er pots, filled with damp earth with 
green moss make almost as effective 
a decoration as pots of ferns’ or 
palms. Do not use many vines in 
decorating; though attractive when 
first arranged, they are apt to wilt 
in a short time and so cease to be at- 
tractive. Do not use cheap effects 
such as paper flowers and evergreens 
sprinkled with flour or shining dusts 
of any kind. Potted plants of all 
kinds whether in leaf or flower are 
lovely for decoration and a pretty ef- 
fect is sometimes obtained by plac- 
ing the pot on its side; one gets a 
fuller view of the plant. 

* * * 


If the church has a vestry-room, 
pastor’s study or some similar room, 
the groom, with his best man, will 
enter the church from that room at 


the first strains of the wedding 
march and await at the altar the 


coming of the bride and her attend- 
ants. 

There is no fixed 
rule for the arrangement of the 
bridal party, though the usual pro- 
cedure is as follows: First come the 
ushers, two by two, next the brides- 
maids in pairs, then the maid of hon- 
or, walking alone, and lastly the 
bride leaning on the arm of her 
father or some male relative, if her 
father be not living. When the 
ushers reach the altar, dividing, half 
zo to the right, the other half to the 
left, the bridesmaids do likewise, 
passing in front of the ushers and 
forming a portion of a circle near 
the altar. The maid of honor stands 


and immovable 


near to the bride on her left and 
the best man stands near to the 
groom on his’ right. When _ the 
bride approaches the altar, the 
groom steps forward to meet her, 
takes her hand, and leads her to 
their place in front of the officiating 
clergyman. The father stands a lit- 





the Ceremony, and the 


Bride and Groom. 


tle in the rear of the bride until the 
clergyman asks, ‘‘Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” 
Then he steps forward, places his 


daughter’s hand into that of the 
groom and says, “I do.” He then 
takes his place in the front pew with 
his wife or other immediate mem- 
bers of the family. 
* * * 
The maid of honor  hoids_ the 


bride’s bouquet and glove during the 
ceremony, also lifts back the veil 
from the bride’s face at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony The organ 
peals forth and the bride and groom, 
arm in arm, go down the aisle, fol- 


lowed by the best man and maid of 
honor together, then the ushers and 


bridesmaids, each arm in arm. The 
families of the bride and groom 
leave, then a general dispersing. 
Nothing is ruder or in poorer taste 
than for those in the church to at- 
tempt to leave the edifice before the 
wedding party. 
* * * 


The selection of the bridal cos- 
tume .is a purely personal affair, 
though an all-white one is generally 
preferred, with or without a bridal 
veil. When no veil is worn a white 
hat should take its place. Never 
have the wedding-dress cut low in 
the neck, as for a party dress. If 
for any reason a collar be not de- 
sired, the round, or Dutch neck as 
it is called, is permissible. A white 
costume may be worn at a day or 
an evening wedding. Many brides 
prefer a traveling costume, or going- 
away gown, as it is now called. The 
expense attending such a wedding is 
always less, though I doubt not that 


every girl pictures herself in white 
with the accompanying long, tulle 


veil. The bride’s bouquet should 
always be of white flowers, whatever 
her costume. 


* * * 
At a day wedding, any time be- 
fore six o’clock, the groom wears 4a 


frock coat, light gray trousers, white 


waistcoat, white or light gray, silk 
or satin ascot tie, patent leather 
shoes, and a silk hat of course, as 


that is the only hat fashion permits 
with a frock coat, at a wedding or 
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other wise. The 
grey or white. 


gloves are pale 
The dress of the 
ushers is the same, the only differ- 
ence being in their ties,—they rarely 
wear white ties. An evening wed- 
ding calls for full dress. The groom 
wears his dress-suit, white waistcoat, 
white bow tie, and white gloves. 

The ushers are dressed in the 
same manner. 

* * * 

The information contained in the 
preceding paragraphs I hope will not 
prove a stumbling block to any pros- 
pective bridegroom. If you are very 
prosperous and go often from your 
county, you’ll need all the clothes 
I've mentioned above, but if strug- 
gling and your program for many 
years to come includes much home- 
staying, purchases of a frock coat, a 


silk hat, a dress suit, with their 
numerous accessories would be a 
very useless extravagance, and I 


should think no really sensible girl 
would want to see you so attired. 
For a young farmer, just entered 
upon his life’s work, a black sack 
suit, white waistcoat, white tie, black 


patent leather shoes, grey gloves, 
black derby hat, or black fedora, 
whichever is more becoming, would 


be a costume in every way appropri- 
ate for his wedding, and thorough 
useful for any occasion to come 
after, day or evening. 

AUNT MARY. 





Congratulating the Bride and Groom. 


One is often asked what should be 
said to the newly-married pair—what 
form congratulations should _ take, 
and so on. Stilted phrases are at all 
times to be avoided, and the greeting 
should be as simple and straightfor- 
ward as possible. It is good form to 
wish the bride happiness, while the 
groom is congratulated. Thus one 
says to the bride: ‘‘I hope you will 
be very happy, and I am sure you 
will.” And to the groom one may 
say: ‘‘You do not need to be told 
how much you are to be congratu- 
lated, for you know it already. Still 
I do want to say that I congratulate 
you from my heart.’’ 

A pretty custom followed by some 
brides is that of turning, when half- 
way up the stairs, after the reception 
or breakfast is over, untying the rib- 
bon fastening the bouquet together, 
and scattering the flowers thus re- 
leased among the men waiting in the 
hall below. This disposes of the wed- 
ding bouquet, which one seldom has 
the heart to throw away, and yet 
which one can not keep satisfactorily. 

If gifts are displayed at a recéption 
all cards should be removed. The 
bride may keep a list of her presents 
and the donors, but to display cards 
gives an opportunity for invidious 
comparisons.—Marion Harland, in 
Home Magazine. 











Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHBK you 
run absolutely norisk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS 


Mathushek Piano Mig. Co.. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














LIFE AnD SAYINGS 
It sells very fast, 1,000 agents 
wanted at once, also carry our 
100 page catalogue. $100 per 
month easily made. Circulars 
free. Write to-day. 
A.N, Jenkins & Scott Co., 
Atlanta, Ga, 
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Flowers for the Bride. 


In a country that spends nearly 
twenty million dollars a year for cut 
blooms, it is but natural that a bride 
should be fairly hemmed in with 
flowers on her wedding morn. And 
it has been so ever sinee the Civil 
War, when the country settled down 
to develop its vast resources and 
take some delight in the finer things 
of life. 

Public taste has been educated, 
and mere quantity is not only re- 
garded with disfavor, but voted posi- 
tively vulgar. Moreover, flowers in 
too great profusion in a church are 
soon crushed by the crowd when the 
doors are open and the rush begins. 

One condition faithfully carried 
out is that the marriage ceremony 
itself must not be hidden by even 
the most gorgeous of flowers, but 
must be visible from all parts of the 
sacred building. 

By the way, the floral artist will 
tell you there is a regular scale of 
proportion in the matter of size be- 
tween the bride and her bouquet; 
and the latter cannot be made up 
until accurate information is forth- 


coming as to the bride’s stature. 
In England no fashionable wed- 


ding is complete without hundreds 
of sprays of real orange blossom spe- 
cially procured from the south of 
France. And there, too, it is the 
fashion, when the organ strikes up 
the wedding march, to have baskets 
of white rose petals ready, which 
two of the youngest’ bridesmaids 
strew in front of the happy couple 
all down the aisle. 

Both bride and groom may be 
pelted with these petals—a much- 
welcomed innovation on the detesta- 
ble custom of hurling blinding rice, 
old shoes, or confetti.—W. G. Fitz- 
Gerald, in Home Magazine. 


How to Manage a Husband—A Man’‘s 
Recipe, 


First of all (as with the hare) the 
husband must be caught, but catch- 
ing is not the hardest part—loving 
is the real task. Never let him sus- 
pect that he is being managed. No 
more pitiful object exists than a sub- 
servient or hen-pecked husband. A 
woman of strong will may succeed in 
having her husband obey her wishes 
and whims, but it will be at the ex 
pense of his love. When a man sac- 
rifices his self-respect because of a 
woman, he also sacrifices his love for 
her. Therefore, allow your husband 
to believe that he is lord and master 
He will be a better man and a more 
loving husband if he has the assur- 
ance that one person believes in him 
and looks up to him. 

Do not destroy a man’s illusions 
about you. If during the courtship 
he thought you pure and sweet as a 
flower—something far above him 
morally——keep him in that belief. Be 
careful of your speech and manner 
that these are marred by no coarse 
be on 
He is essentially of the 

And he has masculine 
how dearly he 
her society, 
vearn for the 


earthy. 
matter 


he will after awhile 
companionship of men. This is the 
time when the wise wife gives up her 
selfish desire to keep her husband all 


to herself and shows that she is will- 
ing he shall go among his fellows, 
and that she will not sulk or pout 
when he returns. She will take an 
interest in his friends and be pleasant 
to them when they visit him. Also, 
she will have him know and like her 
women friends. A woman cannot 
hold a man’s affections by trying 
jealously to be all in all to him, de- 
traeting from other women and seek- 
ing to isolate him for herself. 

At the risk of being “horribly 
bored,’”? a woman should enter into 
her husband’s pursuits and occupa- 
tions. Never say, ‘‘He does what he 
pleases; I don’t bother,’ and never 
feel that way. Indifference must never 
be allowed to come between a mar- 
ried pair. As a rule, it is fatal.— 
Robert, in Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 





The Proposal. 


He (nervously)—Er’er, Margaret 
—er’er there’s something has been 
trembling on my lips for the last two 
months. 

She—Yes, so I see—why don’t you 
shave it off?—-The Princeton Tiger. 





The Twentieth Century. 


“No, George,’ she 
never be yours.” 

“Then I am rejected,’”’ he moaned. 

“No, not that, but I am a woman 
suffragist, and cannot be any man’s. 
You, however, may be mine, if you 
will.’’—Holland’s Magazine. 


said, “‘I can 


A Model Husband. 


“You have a model husband,” said 
the lady who was congratulating the 
bride. 

The next day the bride bethought 
her to look up the word ‘‘model” in 
the dictionary, and this is what she 
found: Model: A small imitation of 
the real thing.—Philistine. 


Kept His Word. 


“Be mine!” he cried, in a voice 
surcharged with anguish. “If you 
refuse me, I shall die!”’ 

But the heartless girl refused him. 
That was sixty years ago. Yesterday 
he died.—Holland’s Magazine. 





OUR 15-CENT OFFER. 
Why Not Send the Paper to Your 
telatives and Friends. 


Messrs. Editors: I am enclosing 
15 cents for which I want you to 
send the beloved old ‘‘Progressive 
Farmer’ to my father, B. F. Up- 
church, R. F. D. No. 8, Apex, N. C. 
He used to take it but hasn’t in some 
time, and we think it is so much 
better now, and is’ getting better 
each week, that he will want to take 
it next year. We live in town, but 
love The Progressive Farmer just the 
same. 

MRS. A. D. KELLEY. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 














You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier toown a 
piano than to want forone. You can 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home atonce. You 
have the use and enjoyment of it while 
you are paying for it in little sums as 

the club matures. In a short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 








By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 


genuine $400 New S$ 





Of course, there is but “tit tle profit to the mak- 
ers at thi Ihe profit on one f i 
cant—only “ay formin ga clut 





New 
Scale 


PI 


tee for a Frm — aint copper-wou 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. 
Genuine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy wa 










tically an assurance that you will not lose 





us. We 


scarf go with each piano, 


Dept. Y, 








The Ludden & Bates 





family we cancel the club contr 


no then belongs to you adso 


eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculi: 
grade of pianos. 
In case of the death of the head of the 
2ht present of the unpaid balance. Th 
1as allowed the completion of many an 


Write us at once for an application blank and 
In this way youcan make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the questi 
willsee that you get a perfect instrumet 
Write for full information of the club hae is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 


Savannah, Ga. 
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Ship my Paint in extra size Gallon cans— __paint- 
guaranteed to contain full measure. 

These cans are dated the day the paint is 
made—your guarantee that the Paint is abso- 
lutely fresh when you get it. 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you may 
use two gallons on your buildings, 

If it is satisfactory, use the balance. If it 
fsn’t satisfactory, re iurn the balance. I'll re- 


ata bower price—than 
ouse or paint company in the 

Don't think of buying Paint 
you get my proposition, 

Ican save you some money ¢ 
bound to please you—becaus 
please you, you can send it bac 
used two full gallons, 


fundall the money paid—pay transportation and other printed matter! It is sent FR Fu 
both ways—and the test shan’t cost youacent, together with sample colors to choose ne F, Gallons 
Making Paint fresh toorderona big scalefor Just send me a postal with your mame and ad- 


the individual user enables me tootfera better dress—and do it now—while it’ 


0. L. CHASE, The Paintman, 


Dept. 
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Won't you write today for my Big Paint Book 
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a ANOTHER WONDER AT WORK. 


The world now has benefit of another wonder 
across the middle seas. It is not that a faster 
steamship has appeared among the flocks of the 
deep, though since we mentioned the matter a 
month ago, the Lusitania has broken her own rec- 
ord, and all the records of the seas, by crossing 
the Atlantic in less than five days, or to be exact, 
in four days, nineteen hours, and fifty-two min- 
utes. But the new wonder is not that the path 
between the Old World and the New has been thus 
shortened; it has been shortened in another way. 
The ocean has been bridged by wireless telegraphy 
so that even the poor now have the price of com- 
munication over the separating seas. This does 
not mean that the first wireless message has just 
been sent across the sea. That was sent by Mar- 
coni in 1903, seven years after he had declared to 
a skeptical world that he intended to do it. He 
startled the world by keeping his promise. Since 
then his system has become a part of oceanic navi- 
gation; but not until last Thursday had it been 
developed into a commercial system of inter-conti- 
nental communication. On that day, October 17, 
1907, the Marconi wireless service between the 
Old World and the New was opened and 10,000 
words transmitted. The first westward wireless 
press message was received on that date by the 
New York Times from Privy Councilor Lord Ave- 
bury, formerly Sir John Lubbock, in London. 

Thus does the world have benefit of inter-com- 
munication over as well as under the sea. The lat~ 
ter was begun forty-nine years ago, and brought to 
greater perfection eight years later in 1866. At 
that time the rate across the sea was $5 a word. 
The Marconi system puts the rate as low as five 
cents a word, and thus are even the poor of all the 
world brought nearer together. You just leave 
your message at your nearest telegraph office as 
usual and it is sent to the Marconi station in Nova 
Scotia over the usual land wires; there it is taken 
up and through the trackless air it is sent flying 
inerrantly to its destination on the other side of 
the sea. Indeed, what hath God wrought? 


RISING TIDE OF PUBLIC REVENUES. 
Tax-gathering time is here again, and one of 
the striking things about it is the big number of 
iteins in the papers from all directions telling 
about the increase of revenues. One town gets 
$10,000 in taxes more than last year, another 
$20,000. 
the extra revenue derived from an increase of $1,- 


One county’s tax income is increased by 


500,000 in property valuations; another has a 


property increase of $2,000,000 to yield extra 


taxes, and so it goes. These are but single items; 
similar conditions are almost universal in The 
Progressive Farmer's territory. This increased 
revenue comes well-nigh without exception from 


increased valuations of property; in no case do weland when last week they laid down his weary body 
recall an increase in the tax rate unless for some 
special purpose voted on by the tax-payers. We closing lines of his own beautiful ‘October,’ writ- 
ten in praise of his favorite month, must have 
come to the minds of more than one friend as if 


mention these things only to make the point that 


it is the best time in the world for public servants 
to practice prudence and economy in administer- 
ing public affairs. The time to save money is 
when you have it, not when your pocket and your 
Thrift is a fine horse to ride, 
but frugal thrift is a better one, has better wind 
and stronger legs, will go further and last longer. 
Wise and prudent public officers have now a gol- 


treasury are empty. 


den opportunity to serve their people well. 


And the people, too, should demand now more 
permanent improvements—and especially larger 


sums for building better highways. 


NOT FORGETTING YOUR TREES. 
You’ve been thinking a good deal about field se- 
lection of corn and cotton, but what about the 
trees? You will want to plant some this fall— 
shade trees, perhaps, and fruit trees. Remem- 
ber what Mrs. Grimes suggested about transfer- 
ring native trees and vines from the woods and 
fields to the home grounds? They will do much 
to make the farm home beautiful, if it is not al- 
ready so. 

Before the leaves fall, select your shade trees 
Oh, it will be a fine Octo- 
ber stroll you’ll have, too. You will select a tree 


in the woods near by. 


of good size, so you will not have to wait for it to 
grow. See that it has a thick crown of foliage 
and that the leaves hang on late. Another thing: 
avoid bringing into your home grounds the kinds 
of trees that have fuzz on the underside of the 
leaves to make convenient nesting and breeding 
places for gnat-like pests of various kinds. And 
in selecting your fruit trees and flowers ard vines, 
get the larger sizes and take unusual care to make 
They cost a little more than the 
younger specimens, but by the extra outlay of five 
cents or twenty-five cents per plant you may gain 


them live. 


a whole year, or two years, of roses and fine fruit. 


JOHN CHARLES McNEILL. 
John Charles McNeill is dead. 
It is hard to write the words. It is hard not to 
write them half-rebelliously against the cruelty of 
the iron-hearted fate that took him just as his 
genius was coming into flower and his own dreams, 
and the long dreams of his gray-haired father for 
When 
a man has done his work, it may even then be 


him, were coming into glorious realization. 


hard to die; but when all one’s days are before 
him, and all the promise and richness of a splendid 
genius ripening into fruitage, the pity of it cannot 
be told in words. 

And so he is dead, the big-hearted, human, 
lovable North Carolina country-bred boy gifted as 
few in our generation have been—he who knew thea 
common things of our farms and fields and forests 
and sang about them; he whose sensitive nature 
could divine the tenderest feelings of ‘the little 
white bride’; could laugh with barefoot boys 
on Lumber River; could tongue love's sweetest 
dreams in such poems as ‘Oh, Ask Me Not’’; could 
look straight to God in Christmas and Easter 
hymns; could feel the tragic barrenness in the life 
of “The Drudge’’; 


even for the outcast woman; who lived so near to 


whose heart beat with pity 


Nature that the mood of every season found magi- 
cal expression in his fancy; and who also felt, as 
we feel now, the hopeless mystery of untimely 
death and expressed it in words of matchless 
beauty in his tribute ‘‘To Melvin Gardner.” 

It has been but a month since the write saw Mc- 
Neill—but a month since we talked and laughed 
together and planned even then not unhopefully 
for future years. He had long been our friend and 
a friend of The Progressive Farmer’s. Some of his 
finest prose articles were written for our paper— 
the very first, in fact, to bring him into State-wide 
prominence as a writer—and through our columns 
Progressive Farmer readers are also familiar with 
many of his poems. 

And now he is dead—tLycidas-like, ‘‘dead ere 
his prime and hath not left his peer’’—but death 
brings him the peace and sleep that life of late de- 
nied him. He loved the autumn-time—“‘the fall 
is the only season,’ he said to us a month ago; 


n the old churchyard in Scotland County, the 


they had been written in presentiment of his own 
passing from us: 
And if, mayhap, a wandering child of thee, 


Weary of land and sea, 


quest 
To sob upon thy breast, 


Thine arm would fold him tenderly to prove 
How thine eyes brimmed with love, 

And thy dear hand, with all a mother’s care, 
Would rest upon his hair. 





Should turn him homeward from his dreamer’s 


OUR GREAT OCTOBER OFFER—READ THE 
CONDITIONS AND SEND US A CLUB. 

I. 
To any man not now a subscriber we will send 
The Progressive Farmer every week .from now till 
January 1, 1908, for 15 cents,—and stop the paper 
promptly then if the paper is not renewed. 

II. 
For every new trial 15-cent subscriber you send 
us we will credit you a month on your subscription 
iwleve new trial subscribers will renew you for a 
year free of cost, six for six months, three trial 
subscribers credit you three months on label, etce., 
ete. 

ill. 
And finally, in addition to this, we are going to 
give a prize of $1 every day during the month of 
October to the man or woman, boy or girl, who 
sends us the largest list of 15-cent subscribers that 
day—whether the number sent be three or three 
dozen, 

IF YOU WISH TO BUY ANYTHING, 

A great many of our readers write us in regard 
to buying anything needed for farm and home, 
and it is always a pleasure to answer such in- 
aquiries. The reader should, of course, always first 
look through our advertising columns; if they can- 
not help him, write direct to us. 
This then, in brief, is a good rule to follow: 
If you wish to buy anything, look first in The 
Progressive Farmer advertisements; if you do not 
find it advertised, write direct to The Progressive 
Farmer office. 
It will at all times be a pleasure for us to help 


you. 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING. 
“No man in North Carolina has done mere for 
the prosperity of the State than ‘Uncle Jo,” said 
Mir. C. C. Moore in conversation with us the other 
day. “‘He has set people to growing chickens 
everywhere and you hear him quoted everywhere 
The Progressive Farmer is read.”’ 
4 

A big tobaeco manufacturer of Winston-Salem, 
who owns a first-class farm, was commenting the 
other day on the improvements in agriculture since 
his boyhoed. ‘‘Most notable of all, of course,’ *he 
said, “is the improvement in farm machinery and 
implements of culture. With these, I can now pay 
hands $1.25 a day and make corn more cheaply 
than we could do twenty years ago with day la- 
bor at thirty cents and forty cents.” 

& 

“Il didn’t see a weed nor a gully anywhere in 
England,’’ said Mr. C. 8S. Wooten who is just back 
irom a trip abroad, and who called at The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office last week. And Mr. Wooten 
told other interesting things about European ag- 
riculture, some of which will be mentioned in a 
iater issue. ‘‘The Progressive Farmer,’’ he says, 
“is an education for any farmer who will read it 
carefully—-yes, it will literally make an educated 
man of him.”’ 


FARMERS INVESTING IN COTTON MILLS. 

There are a number of the more progressive 
farmers in the county now who own stock in bank- 
ing and cotton mill corporations and are letting 
their money work for them, and it is bringing 
them all the way from 10 to 35 per cent on the 
investment. If more of our farmers will get cured 
of ‘‘land fever’? and invest their surplus in indus- 
trial enterprises, they will realize better results 
and at the same time contribute to the develop- 
ment of our resources and to the permanent pros- 
perity of the section in which they live.—Our 
Home, Marshville, N. C. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

Let a man believe in God, and not in names and 
places and persons. Let the great soul incarnated 
in some woman’s form, poor and sad and single, 
in some Dolly or Joan, go out to service and sweep 
chambers and scour floors, and its effulgent day- 
beams cannot be mufiled or hid, but to sweep and 
scour will instantly appear supreme and beauti- 
ful actions.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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North Carolina Fair; 
Last week was Fair week in Raleigh. The 


weather was fine and the attendance every day 


reached a new high-water mark. Of course, the 
weather had something to do with the record- 


preaking attendance, the ordinary attractions and 
special meetings had something to do with it, as 
did also the extraordinary attraction of a speech 
by Mr. But had 


perhaps, to do with the great attendance was the 


Bryan on Thursday. what most, 


ability of the people to put up the price for the 


week’s holiday. This big attendance is the more 
gratifying from this standpoint inasmuch as there 
was and has been all summer the Jamestown Ex- 
position in full blast just across the Virginia bord- 
An 
largely, but by no means exclusively, by the coun- 


er. agricultural fair, it was attended very 


try people. 
Contrasting 
teen years ago, 


it with the Fairs of twelve or fif- 
one was impressed with the larger 
crowds, the better appearance in dress, the gayer 
attire of the feminine folk, and the happier mood 
of all. These things show «a marked advance in 
the condition North Carolina people. Better 
days are upon them, they have more money, they 
are becoming better educated, they show more 
marks of thrift, and il 
what the New England Hawthorne called the ‘‘for- 
gotten art of gayety,’’ they are happily picking it 
up again. In all of which there is just cause for 
thanksgiving. 


of 


The Cotton Growers Meet. 


During Fair week 
meetings of interest 


there were two important 
to Progressive Farmer read- 
ers. One was the meeting of the Southern Cotton 
Association Wednesday night and the other was 
the gathering of the Tobacco Growers Friday 
night, both in the legislative halls in the State 
Capitol. 

The Coiton Growers’ Association was addressed 
by Mr. Harvie Jordan (whose speech at the Fair 
grounds during the day had been cut in two by the 
ballon ascension), and by its President, Mr. C. C. 
Moore. Short, interesting speeches were also made 
by Mr. J. A. Brown, of Columbus County; J. J. 
Laughinghouse, of Pitt; Mr. S. H. Hobbs, of Samp- 


son; Mr. Ashley Horne, of Johnston; Mr. R. C. 
Reed, of Mecklenburg, and a few others. 
Mr. Jordan declared that the South is just be- 


ginning to appreciate the worth of its cotton crop, 
and to realize its opportunities. The raw cotton 
exported other brings back to the 
South every year a tide of money richer than the 


to countries 


output of all the gold mines of the world! And 
yet the farmers are losing millions and millions 
annually because of the manner in which their 


cotton is marketed. After pointing out the neces- 
sity of a uniform and neatly covered bale of the 
size of 48 x 22 x 18 inches, and the great saving it 
would cause in freight, storage, and insurance, Mr. 
Jordan appealed to the farmers to abandon the 
present lack of system in storing cotton and ex- 
pressed his favor for laws that compel the protec- 
tion of cotton against the weather. 
matter of the exchanges, showed that even if 
they were removed, the spinners and growers 
would not be able to agree upon a price for cot- 
ton; that the advancement in the price of cotton 
could only come as a result of system, of organiza- 
lion. 

The present depression in the price of cotton, 
he said, was due to three influences: (1) the large 
amount of cotton thrown upon the market flooded 
it; (2) a large percentage of the producers have 
io give liens and the merchants who take their cot- 
ton in payment for supplies were obliged to dis- 
pose of it; and (3) the severe money 
in this country and in Europe. 

\ system must be devised, declared Mr. Jordan, 
hy which the crop can be financed before it leaves 
the hands of the farmers. First, a system of ware- 
houses would then a system to fin- 
unce the stored cotton, so that the weak or ‘“dis- 


Taking up the 
he 


stringency 


be necessary, 


tressed” cotton will not be allowed to break the 
market. The greatest bear of all, declared Mr. 
Jordan, was not the man who offers a low price, 


but the man who accepts the low price for his cor- 
ton, 

Mr. Jordan believes that a new day is dawning 
for the South, and he called upon all the people 
to stand together in the future and do their part 
to hasten its coming. 


President Moore Asks For a Successor, 
Following Mr. Jordan, President C. C. Moore, 
of the North Carolina Division of the Southern 


they have ever neglected | 
j}served nearly 


land devoting 
}asked those interested 








Cotton and Tobacco Meetings. 


Cotton Growers’ Association, said it was with the 
cotton growers of this State to let their organiza- 
tion live or die. The farmers, he said, are not 
supporting it as loyally as they should; their en- 
thusiasm was all right; but the fees had not been 
paid. 

The masses of the people he finds to be in favor 
of the warehouse plan. <A local company can be 
organized at every market by a few live men—wit- 
ness Scotland Neck, Red Springs, Fairmont, Con- 
cord and Mooresville. Farmers and business men 
are thinking more than ever before about the real 
commercial value of cotton, the plea for gradual 
marketing is being heeded, and thousands of farm- 
ers are now holding cotton where formeriy they 
sold from the gin. The campaign of the spring of 


1906 and 1907 in favor of more food and feed 
crops was perceptibly effective. As a result, the 


farmers of North Carolina have more corn, wheat, 
oats, truck, cattle, and hogs than at any time in 
the history of the State, and owe less money than 
at any time since the Civil War. 

If the farmers and_ business men, said Mr. 
Moore, were as loyal as the newspapers generally, 
cotton would to-day be bringing fifteen cents a 
pound. If the Association had the small income 
of ten cents per bale, it could be a power in build- 
ing up a prosperous State. 

Mr. Moore reminded the Association that he had 
two years, doing the best he could, 
his whole time to the service. He 
to take notice and relieve 
him at the January meeting by selecting another 
man. Meanwhile during the remaining time he 
would vigorously push the work as he had been 
doing and invoked the aid of all influential and in- 


lterested men. 


A resolution was offered by Mr. Parker provid- 
ing a plan for raising funds by the January meet- 


ing with which to discharge the indebtedness of 
the Association. 


Tobacco Growers in Session. 

Friday of F 
0. W. 
tary 


air week was Tobacco Day. Mr. J. 
Gravely, of Rocky Mount, who is the Secre- 
and State Lecturer of the Growers’ 
Association, addressed the tobacco growers at the 
Fair Grounds and made a tremendously strong ar- 
gument for better prices. The trusts were smit- 
ten hip and thigh. They have taken from the farm- 
ers $148,000,000 in the past twenty-one years by 
paying less for tobacco than it was bringing when 
the trusts came into the field. 


Tobacco 


At night the meeting in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives was addressed by Mr. C. C. Moore, 
Mr. Gravely and other speakers. Mr. Gravely ex- 
pressed energetic impatience with newspapers that 
favor the trusts, and took occasion to commend 
the work of The Progressive Farmer and the Ra- 
leigh News and Observer. He concluded his speech 
with an urgent appeal to the farmers to profit by 
compact and thorough organization. 

Mr. Moore spoke of adulteration of smoking to- 
bacco with alfalfa and grass leaves, and suggested 
pure food inspection. 

Mr. T. B. Parker made a practical talk on the 
value of better organization for the tobacco grow- 
ers, and gave the greetings of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance. 

Colonel J. 
been 


Bryan Grimes pointed out what had 
accomplished by home companies handling 
tobacco, citing instances at Greenville and Apex. 
Colonel John §S. Cunningham thought tobacco 
should bring fifteen cents, and urged organization. 
Dr. Tait Butler did not 
to organize the dependent 


think it would be 


farmers, 


easy 
for it was a 


task to organize those who were in better condi- 
tion; yet in organization was the only hope for 


better prices. 


President R. K. of 


County, who 


Simmons, Westfield, 
the head of the Farmers’ Pro- 
tective Association, congratulated the body on the 
good work done during the vear, and the meeting 
adjourned after adopting the following resolution 
offered by Mr. Graveley: 

‘Resolved, that the tobaeco farmers of North 
Carolina cease their efforts till they obtain, 
in an honest way, profitable prices for tobacco.”’ 


Surry 


is 


al 


hever 


Mr. J. H. Currie President. 


But to get back to the Fair. Mr. E. L. Daught- 
ridge, of Edgecombe, the retiring President, is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. H. Currie, of Cumberland Coun- 
ty, the head of the State Fair management. 
tle is a farmer of large publie spirit, progressive 
and and in the 
vice-presidency will not new 
or strange. 


as 


this 
find 


successful, promotion from 


his work totally 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Weekly Letter. 
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NOTES SUGGESTED BY RECENT ISSUES. 

Mr. Blacknall is perfectly right in saying that 
the uplands of North Carolina will not, in their 
present condition, hold the rainfall even if deeply 
broken. And they never will if the practice of 
keeping them always in hoed crops is followed. 
But with a good farm rotation in which there is 
always a sod to turn under when the land is brok- 
en, the conditions will become such that there will 
be no washing at all if the crops are cultivated 
level and shallow and no furrows are made around 
the hills to catch a head of water. But until the 
soil has some fibrous matter and humus in it 
there is certainly need for the terraces. If the 
whitish surface soil around Kittrell had some of 
the clay mixed with it and had a sod on it fre- 
quently, there is no doubt that finally the terraces 
could be done away with to advantage. I know 
this from the experience I had with the steep red 
hills of the Virginia piedmont, where I worked 
hills steeper than any here, and while there were 
great gullies on the lands all around me, I never 
had a new one to start, and never made a terrace. 
But the land was kept sodded as much as practi- 
cable, and when plowed there was fibrous matter 
to hold the soil together. It is not only the shal- 
low plowing, but the clean cultivation, and the 
wearing out of all the organic matter in the soils 
here that causes them to wash. They did not 
wash when first cleared, and will not wash now if 
ihe new ground conditions are restored and deep 
breaking and shallow and level cultivation are the 
rule, and hoed crops stay on the land but one or 
wo seasons at fartherest. 

4 

Mr. Poe is very modest in asking for a circula- 
tion of 30,000. There is no reason why a paper 
like The Progressive Farmer should not have at 
least 50,000 subscribers in the South. The farm 
papers North are all reaching out after Southern 
circulation, and they know that the South is the 
coming field for agricultural journalism, for in ne 
section is there a greater waking up to the import- 
ance of agricultural improvement. If the South- 
ern farmers will but stick by their organizations 
for mutual improvement and protection the South 
will continue prosperous, for in the great manu- 
facturing development that is going on there are 
thousands drawn from the farms who must be fed 
by those who remain there; and with her great 
staple crop the South has the whip handle on the 
world. 

a4 


In cotton, while the second picking may make 
aus good or better plants than the first, the element 
of earliness will always be more likely in the seed 
from the earliest opening bolls. I hope that the 
Experiment Stations will take up this matter of 
the best seed of cotton, and plant separate plots 
from different pickings side by side. Earliness in 
cotton is very important in the upper South. Seed 
from the middle or lower part would tend to make 
less long limbed and weedy plants doubtless. The 
average of the whole Cotton Belt one season with 
another is not over 200 pounds. North Carolina 
has good or better an average than any, but 
with good farming made general all over the State 
there is no reason why the average should not ex- 
ceed Mr. 250 pounds. His advice in re- 


as 


Hlobbs’s 25 
gard to selection of heavy seed is all right, and it 
would pay to hand-pick the seed over for a seed- 


breeding patch, so as to get only the best for 
breeding. 
J 
I had a eall from a man a few days ago who 


says that he has a machine that will mow peas in 
rows and clean them as it goes. I am to have an 
opportunity to see the machine work in a few days, 
and if it all that claimed, it will work a 
revolution in cowpeas for seed, for he claims that 
he can mow and clean the seed at a cost of fifteen 


does is 


cents per bushel. Another man in Tennessee has 
invented a thresher that he says will thresh the 
mown vines and clean the seed without breaking 


them: and he is so sure, that he offers to pay my 
expenses io Tennessee and see it work. I 
want to both machines work, for there is no 
one machine more needed now than one that will 
save the expensive hand-picking of cowpeas. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


to go 


see 
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How to Make the Loose Rock Work 
for You. 


Mr. 
May be Converted 


Messrs. Editors: The fall is a 
splendid time to make repairs and 
clear up things on the stock farm. 
In fact, any time of the year is a first- 
rate time for the cleaning-up busi- 
ness. 


Good Time to Get the Rocks Out. 


The fall season is generally dry and 


large loads of rock, etc., may be 
moved without doing damage _ to 
teams, wagons or land. I have been 


around among the farmers of our ter- 
ritory a good deal during the past 
three years and have noticed that on 
the farms of Piedmont and Western 
North Carolina especially, loose rocks 
are very plentiful and the getting rid 
of them is quite a problem. So in 
this talk we want to tell our people 
of several uses to which we have put 
these broken rocks whereby they are 
now working for us, where formerly 
we worked for them. But first let 
me tell you of an easy way to pick 
these loose rocks off the fields. Pick- 
ing up rocks by hand is very injurious 
to the average man’s spinal column, 
you know. If you don’t know, just 
try it for a day and then you will 
know. So a number of years ago we 


French Suggests a Good Way in 





Which These Farm Annoyances 
Into Farm Utilities. 
went to using the long handle five 
tine manure fork for handling all 
small-sized rocks, and it is a great 
help; try it. 


Are Your Farm Roads Good? 


Have 
your farm 


you any low wet places in 
roads where, during the 
winter and spring, the wagons will 
bury themselves to the axle? We 
had such a place two years ago, but 
in the fall of that year we began to 
haul rock on to that road, using the 
dump-cart for the purpose. Last fall 
we finished the strip and now have 
thirty rods of road on which the rock 
is from one to two feet deep, rolled 
down hard and covered with a sprin- 
kle of gravel. We will never get lost 
in the mud on that piece again, and 
it is certainly a great pleasure to be 
able to load the manure right over 
that bad place with two tons, where 
the empty wagon made a fair load 
before the work was done. We were 
obliged to get rid of the rocks some 
way, so why not make permanent im- 
provements of them and have them 
out of our way forever? 

A. L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


How to Make a Coden ‘Water Trough. 


Mr. French Tells How to Make a Watering Trough That Doesn’t Have to 
Be Made Over—A Big One That Cost Less than $3 in Money and Less 


Than Two Hours of Time. 

Messrs. Editors: Nearly every far- 
mer has to have some sort of a water 
trough. Some will construct them of 
plank, others will chop out a log, 
while a few will take the horses to a 
mud-hole and avoid all trouble. Now, 
if you have never used a concrete 
water trough, you don’t know what a 
great improvement it is over other 
sorts. But you say at once, ‘‘That’s 
all right for the fancy farmer, but I 
have to make my living farming.” 
Well, so do I. And that is exactly 
why I can’t be forever doing things 
over and over; must have time to 
work at farming. 

* * * 

However, a cement water trough is 
not as expensive as it looks by a good 
deal. That solid substantial appear- 
ance and everlasting quality are two 
of the things the farmer can get with 
a very small outlay of cash when he 
once knows how to do the work. 

Here is how we made ours four 
years ago this fall. We had about 
half a load of good coarse creek sand 
left over from another job we had 
been at. The man was hauling rock 
again that day so we had him to dump 
a cart load near where we wanted our 
trough to be. We fixed up a mortar 
box three feet by four, put in this two 
buckets of sand and one of best Port- 
land cement, then more sand and ce- 
ment, until there was about six bush- 
els of the pile. We then shoveled this 
over four times so the sand and Ce- 
ment was very thoroughly mixed. 
The next move was to make two boxes 
24 inches high—one three feet by 
seven feet, the other two feet by six 
feet—-both inside measure. Neither 
box had any bottom. The first was 
set right on top of the ground where 
we wished our trough to be located 
and the other set inside of the first, 
so there was a_e six-inch space all 
around between the two boxes. Now 
we sprinkled about a bushel of the 
cement and sand so it was wet, but 
not dripping, mixing it well while 
sprinkling. Spread this between the 
two boxes, then pounded down all the 
rocks into the cement that we could 
and still have the concrete cover all. 


This made about six inches deep of 
concrete in our space. 
* * * 

We then got an old piece of one- 
half inch iron rod, about twenty feet 
long, bent it the shape our trough 
was to be and laid it in on top of the 
concrete already in; mixed some more 
concrete, dumped it in, pounded in 
more rock until the space was full to 
the top of the boxes. We went to 
shucking corn then and forgot all 
about the water trough, except that 
we sprinkled it once in a while when 
passing that way with the water 
bucket. After about four days we 
took out the inside box (made so it 
would come apart easily), dumped a 
couple of bushels of wet cement in 
the bottom of the enclosure, pounded 
in a lot more rock, troweled off the 
entire inside smooth, and our trough 
was done at a cost of $2.80 cash and 
one hour and forty minutes’ time. 

* * * 


We turned the water in after three 


days, and it has been in use evei 
since. We left the outer box in place 
for about two weeks so the stock 


would not disturb the concrete until 

it was thoroughly hard. Try one of 

them. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. Byrdville, Va. 
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Alfalfa Among Peach Trees. 


Messrs. Editors: I have planted 
my patch of alfalfa. It is up from 
1 to 3 inches, and barring the dry 


weather is doing well. 
ground rich from an old 
[ will cover 
nure later. 
I am seeking to demonstrate a 
theory which is that a swath 6 to 8 
feet wide between my peach rows 
will not only give me a hay crop, 
but the excess of nitrogen drawn 
from the air will prove of advantage 
to the roots of the 4 and 5-year-old 
peach trees, planted 18 feet apart. 
It is too big a subject to go into 
in detail, but if I prove my theory, 
I will have doubled the value of the 
ground. I. C. WADE. 


It is on old 
garden, and 
it with fine stable ma- 
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The United States mail will safely and quickly bring 
your deposits to this safe and strong institution, which has 


the largest surplus and undivided profits of any Bank in 


the ; South. 
annually in our 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 


Capital and Surplus, $1! 300,000. 





3 per cent. compounded semi- 
**Savings Department.” 
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The BUGGY BUYER 


Who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that q 
first-class buggy cannot be sold for less than $65.00, will no doubt wonder 
how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49.00, and guaranteed. 
The explanation is simple, the truth of which will be apparent to any 
who will carefully consider the cumbersome, expensive and extortionate 
We build GOLDEN EAGLE 


a 





BUGGIES and sell them direct from our factory to you at a wholesale 
price of $49.00 each. Cut out this advertisement and mail today for 1907 


catalog and full particulars. 
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j Engin Towers; 
Fitters’, Mill, 


date. 


Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 


Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON. GEORGIA. 


es; Susie Stacks; Tanks 

Saw 
Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
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Charles William Burkett 


Director Kansas Agricultural Experiment Statioa. 


The most complete and popular work of the kind 




























ever published. a rule, a book of this sort is 
dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads 
ke a novel. The author has put into it his indi 
viduality. The story of the properties of the ls, 
th cir improvement and management, as wel a 
discussion of the problems of crop grow and 
crop feeding, make this book equally valua to 
the farmer, student and teacher. The following 
ist of jc a general idea of the ope 
of this ely : Chapter I. The Soil k- 
ers; IL, > 1at Living Things Have le 
Ill, What we Find in Soils; Concer th 
Texture of the Soil: V. ants Feed; VI. 
The Elements that Plants Il, How Plant 
Food is Preserved; \ tting Acquainted with 
Piant Food; IX. The Potential Plant Food: Its 
Stores and Nature; X. The _Role thet Tillag 
Plays; XI. Liming the Land: A Cor rective for 
Acidity; XII. The Quest of Nit XIII 
¥ | Release of Soil Nitrogen: The let feel to the 
XIV. Nitrification: Nitrogen Made Ready for 
; XV. Reclaiming Lost Nitrogen: The Call 
> Air: XVI. Soil Inoculation: How Done; 
Draining the Land; XVIII. Soil Water 
y it is Lost, How it May be Held: XIX. Dry 
Farming: A Problem in Water Conservation; XX, 
Tillage Tools: What They are For, How to T 
The m; XXI. The Cultivation of Crops: 
Tools and the Purposes; XXII. Stable Manu 
Its Composition and its Preservation; XXIII. } 
ling Manure on ‘the Farm: XX Buying 
ood for Soil; XXV._ Using ic al Manur - 
tclligently; XX\ I, Mixing ferti ; at Home; 
XXVit. Dairying: An E xample in “Soil Building; 
XXVIII Rotation of Cro cx The Old, 
Worn-out Soils: What We ATay Do for Them; XXX 
Conclusion: A Bit of ii vy. There are 





many illustrations of a practical character, exch one 
suggesting some ftundament principle ‘in seil mar 
agement. pages. Clex8 inche Cloth. $1.25 


The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
‘his paper. 


Using 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks, 


wood or steel plow. 


plow. 


hard, d 
horses. 
handles. 


Make Plowing Easy 


This truck will fitany beam, 
right orleft, one or two horse, 
A boy can 
handle it with ease, most of the 
time without his hand on the 
Regulates perfectly 
depth and width of furrow. Will balance plow ia 
ry, Stony soil, and save a third of draft of 
The plowman does not need to hold plow 

Works perfectly in tall grass or weed& 
turning them completely under. Thousands in us¢ 

If it does not do all of these things, you can 

send it back and we will not only return your 

money but pay the freight both ways., 


Write for our booklet **Progress in Plowing.’ Agents wanted 
everywhere. Ketail price $9, Get special agents proposition. 


Wonder Plow Co.,109Factory St,; St. Clair, Mich. 
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on request. 
list. 


Toricoid Glasses, at 
the money. 


for the’ eye-meter. 
O., 





Kentue ky. 


much lower than retail price. 
not satisfactory return them and we refund 
We take all risks 


TORICOID EYE-METER, which will be sent 
You can do it as well as any ocu- 
After you have made the test and re- 
ported, we make to your measure a pair of 


manufacturer’s price— 
If glas*es are 


White today 
TORICOID OPTICAL 


Mfg. Opticians, 665 4th Ave., Louisville, 
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Immensity of the Poultry Business. 


It is One of the World’s Five Great Farm Industries, Says Uncle Jo 
—-Millions and Millions Are Devoted to It, Yet It Requires but Small 


Capital to Make a Good Start. 


Messrs. Editors: Men as a‘rule 
underestimate the importance of the 
poultry business. In most localities 
they leave it to the women and are 
satisfied if they keep up the table 
with it. Perhaps it is best after all 
that poultry culture is left in the 
hands of the women, for they seem 
to sueceed better than men in this 
branch of industry. 


Not to be Lightly Esteemed. 


It is not best, however, that the 
importance of the business should be 
underestimated. It is a mistake and 
most mistakes lead to bad results. 
Any one who would take the trouble 
to study the poultry statistics would 
be staggered at the immensity of its 
importance. It stands fifth in line 
with all other agricultural products. 
Millions upon millions of dollars are 
involved in it, and it takes rank with 
the leading industries of the world. 
In view of this fact, it would seem 
strange that the farmer looks upon 
the poultry yard with something 
akin to disdain. In some way he 
feels that it is unmanly to set hens 
and feed chickens. 

This may be all right if he has a 
wife and daughters to look after the 
poultry, as they could, perhaps, do 
the work better than he, but if the 
farmer should be a single man and 
ashamed of his work, failure is cer- 
tain. No man can succeed with his 
work, especially the farmer, unless 
he has his heart in it. 


Distinction Between Breeder and 
Fancier. 

Yet there are many poultry breed- 
ers who take a great pride in the 
business. In fact, it would be hard 
to find anyone more vain about his 
work than the breeder of fancy 
poultry. The poultry fancier is like 
an artist. He conducts his business 
largely for the sake of art and the 
pure joy of excellence in this line. 
But there are also practical breed- 
ers who take great pride in their 
work. They aim to breed fine chick- 
ens—not fancy chickens. There is 
a wide difference between the prac- 
tical breeder and the fancier. The 


fancier is a specialist. He concen- 
trates his efforts upon a single, or at 
best, a very few points. He han- 
dles no great variety. His work is 
intensive rather than extensive. He 
does not change his fancy with every 
change of the season. He reaches 
out persistently for the coveted 
prize, the ideal bird, an actuality, 
form, plumage and all a living real- 
ity, the proud monument of his 
genius and skill, 

There are cases where a breeder 
may be commercial and at the same 
time something of a fancier. That 
is, he may raise just a few fancy 
fowls for ornament and to exhibit 
at poultry shows. But the real fan- 
cier, the genuine, all-silk lover of 
his art, would likely receive a ner- 
vous shock every time he saw a 
plain, speckled hen rubbing wings 
with one of his ideals in the chicken 
yard. 


Costs but Little to Start. 


One feature of the poultry busi- 
ness is encouraging; large invest- 
ments at the start are not neces- 
sary. One can begin with a small 
capital andcan count on some re- 
turns in a very short time. In these 
particulars this branch of agriculture 
is different from most others. Large 
and expensive houses are not neces- 
sary. As a rule the small houses 
are more satisfactory. The hen is 
not an exacting tenant. Cleanliness, 
comfort, and convenience are the 
three essentials of a poultry house, 
and to one who can make some use 


of a saw and hatchet these can be 
secured at a cost of less than $1 
per hen. 


It is far better to start in a small, 
modest way and gradually grow into 
a larger business than to over- 
reach one’s resources at the start, as 
so many do, and then become dis- 
couraged because it does not give 
large profits from the start. 

This letter is intended as a pre- 
lude to a description of a true fan- 
cier’s plant in this State. 

UNCLE JO. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








Farmers’ Daughters as Money-Makers 


Here are some of the ways in which 
girls, now established in cities, work- 
ed their way from the farm: 

One girl raised herbs of all kinds, 
thyme, savory, sage and lavender, 
she marketed through a commission 
merchant in the nearest city. Anoth- 
er gathered seeds (flowers, vegeta- 
bles and _ shrubs) for a seedsman, 
with whom she made new arrange- 
ments each spring. A third, who has 
the real mercantile instinct, bought 
up old furniture and dishes, family 
heirlooms, from her neighbors, and 
sold them to a dealer in antiques with 
whom she had made an arrangement 
while visiting friends in a near-by 
city. A girl who lived in the heart 
of the Adirondacks made money ev- 
ery summer baking bread-stuffs for 
camping parties, and men came for 
miles to buy her bread, rolls, cakes, 
doughnuts and pies. Finally, a well- 
to-do camper and his wife became in- 
terested in the girl and through these 
allies, she found work in the city. 

A New England girl living on a 
barren farm is saving money to go to 
college by serving lunches to pic- 
nickers who come out from town al- 
most every day, to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of a near-by lake. Her brother 
sells bait and has two row-boats to 
rent. 

The girl who lives near summer- 
resorts, of course, has the best of it. 
Summer boarders will always buy 





souvenirs made from _ birch-bark, 
pine-cones, and sweet grasses; also 
photographs of the scenery. If she 
has a younger brother with pleasant 
manners, she can send him to the 
hotels and boarding-houses every 
day with souvenirs, bouquets of flow- 
ers, small baskets of berries, home- 
made candy, ete. If there are cot- 
tagers in the vicinity, she and this 
same brother can establish a route 
delivering bake-stuffs, eggs, milk, 


fruit and vegetables.—Anna Steese 
Richardson, in the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Breaking It Gently. 


Tommy—‘Ma, 
pencil.”’ 

Mother—‘‘I just left pen and ink 
on the table for you. What do you 
want with a pencil?” 

Tommy—“I want to write to the 
editor of the paper, to ask him 
what’ll take ink stains out of the 
parlor carpet.’’—Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 


lend me a lead- 





If we mistake not there are a lot 
of merchants, farmers and common 
speculators who are now buying cot- 
ton to hold for the fifteen cents 
minimum price. We are glad to note 
this silent co-operation for our set 
prices.—J. C. Stribling. 





Our fifteen-cent offer—tell your 
friends about it. 
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dood dics 
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KUTTER. 





Cabinets have been designed. 


name and trademark. 


to $85.00. 











KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinets 


Everyone knows that to buy tools forany work, and be sure of 
satisfaction, all you have to do is to ask for Keen Kutter tools. 
To save the trouble of collecting a useful set, and to provide a 
place for the proper care of fine tools, the Keen Kutter Tool 


every tool a Keen Kutter, every tool guaranteed. 

The only tool cabinets made containing a set of guaranteed tools under one 
Made in different sizes and range in price from $8.50 
If not at your dez!er’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Iac.), 


Small and large assortments, 


St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 



































Sold at a reasonable price. 





The Latest Improved Woodruff Hay Press 


Low step-over, has all the good features of the old reliable 
WOODRUFF HAY PRESS. The best press on the market. 
Write for prices and terms. 


Woodruff Hardware & Mig. Co., Winder, Ga. 





ANDRAE GIANT TELEPHONES 
e Year’s Tria 
The kind that ring even when ot hers have 
receivers down. Made especially for 
heavy farm work and used by farmers 
everywhere. Write today for catalogue 
and prices. JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS 
CoO., 128 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROYAL 2-HORSE DISC PLOWS 


Were new and 
different, but 
a they made good, 
All seeing them 
want them. 
Write for free 
let, ‘“‘Dise 
Plowsand Royal 
Dise Plows.” Tells about Disc Plows of 
all, kinds and descriptions, 
t & Manf’g Co., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
cesar are 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 
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10,000 FERRETS from selected 
breeders. Perfect workers. They 
exterminate rats. drive out rabbits. 
48 p. illus d book and price-list free. 
Sam’L FARNSWORTH, :: Middletown, Ohio. 











{ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


4. WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
4 LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
4 STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror PRICES 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps > 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. ) 
(Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ’ 
LP. 0.B0x 34 ~~~ ATLANTA, GA.—v! 








REDUCED RATES TO JAMES- 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Norfolk and Southern Railway an- 
nouance that Coach tickets which heretofore 
have only been sold to Norfolk and return 
account of Jamestown Exposition on Tues- 
days, will hereafter, until further advised, 
also be on sale each Frida From Golds- 
boro, $3.60; Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3.25. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, limited to seven (7) uays, including 


date of sale. 
R. E. L. BUNCH H. C. HUDGINS, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





SEABOARD AIR 


HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


JAMESTOWN 


Round trip season tickets #8 25 
Round trip 60 day tickets___--___--_-... _- 7.50 





19th and continue until close of ex position. 


tives named below. 


ess C. H. 





Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. 
endorsed ‘‘Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.” Other tickets go on sale Apri! 


=, Traffic Manager. 
LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 


EXPOSITION. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER SOTH 1907. 
SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip 10 day tickets_.__---__-____.._. $6 80 
Round trip coach excursion tickets____-- 4.00 


Limited seven days and en- 


4@-lor rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa: 


Unexcelled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Rallway. 


Watch A announcement of Improved Schedules. For information and literature, ad- 
ATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.C., J. F. 
City Passenger Agent Raleigh, N.C. 


MITCHELL, 
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12 é SIVE FARMER. [Thursday, October 24, 1907. 
: 51144 same time last year. Oats, EGGS. 
56e. Crates, nearby. fresh laid__._____ 23 
Cotton speculators are going slow. ee ee eens = 
Thay coc9a ava « Ar t Ss > 
eit sé = = have a oy th ie mur ane *meUAeo. 
thing wi lappen, and are viewing 
= ge ‘ seh 3 __« | Apples, fancy, cloth cov’d bbl., $3 00 @ 4 00 
the stock market with some anxiety. Apples, choice per barrel___..__ 300 @ 850 
Middling uplands, 11.75c., against | Pippins and Winesaps-____- 400 @ 450 
OF . ee : : ‘ean Pears, fancy, per barrel - - 600 @ 800 
11.25¢c. a year ago; middling gulf, Kelffers, fancy__________ - 250 @ 300 
9¢c., against 11.50c. Blackeye, Peas,:per bushel . 140 @ 1 7 
Lac — Beans, Navy, No. 1 white______ 18 @ 1 95 
- Common to choice, per bus. 150 @ 1 8 
, Potatoes, choice. per barrel_... 200 @ 2 25 
: eS ——— Raleigh Cotton. Tomatoes , 7 a OF 
= — oes, fancy, per carrier _. 76 @ 1% 
_ Cabbage, Domestic, ton, -__---.12 00 @ 13 00 
* Raleigh, October 21, 1907. | Celery, fancy large, per bunch. 50 @_ 60 
Richmond Tobacco Market. Cotton, good 11% @ 11%] oy — per bunch_______ 4 30 @ 40 
= ee ee ee ies a eee TINY POA a cacc orecamemewccacacs 06 @ 115 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To The weatker has been rather dry i risio HAY. 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) "Rete ore ' : eiieiia “as Baltimore Provisions. Timothy 19 00 @ 22 00 
_ for curing and some showers would = Light Clover. mixed 17 00 17 50 
Richmond, Va., October 21, 1907. ig : : - Baltimore, Md., October 21, 1907. aight C » mixed -._.------.- @ 
be beneficial. We have had no kill-},, ge || OMG V GR, RIO rca ecenenes 17 00 
Receipts of new primings have]; ‘i Flour— Winter patent ----__--_- $5 10 @$5 2 
‘ 4 I 5* ing frost yet. “ Spring patents_ _.575 @ 610 CORNMEAL. 
continued to be small, and not many sini Wheat, Spot contract ---._----. 1 07%@ 1 074 City, sacked 17%@ 80 
axpec . is right Southern by sample -- -10 @1 Country Ited, sacked_______. 15 
more are expected to come to this Wrappers. Fillers. | Corn—Southern white____ ~~ * 704@71 {) y, bolted, sacked 75 
market. Prices have been excessive- | Gommon D2@ls )8 @y | Oats—No. 2, mixed___ - 56%@ 57 MILL-FEED, 
> Kat thay sawannel vad. | meee. 16 @22%|9 @10 | Rye—No. 2--............... - 97 @ 98 | Shipstuff, ton, winter_......... 27 00 
ly high. In fact they advanced ws 6 OS | nneeaemmraaatanetseate 25 on 11 os Butter—Fancy imitation. - 4@ BD nan. winter 26 00 
terday from 1 to 2c. over the prices Butter—Fancy creamery. - 380 @ 31 | Shipstuff, spring---------------- 26 50 
. 7 S = ¢ ‘> 2 
paid before withou. any apparent} — Cutters. Smokers. | Butter—Store packed..__- - 8 @ 2% | Bran 25 5 
NIN nin nieces 110 @12 |9 @10 Kggs—Fresh -__----__- - % @ 27 
reason, except that one buyer seeMS| medium 13 @14 |10 @ll Cheese ——————— a 164@ 1654 WOOL. 
. ¢ y , poe ck D221 SE Sugar—Fine granulated_______- 51 R ‘ P 
to want them all. No new tobacco Good - 14 ae Sugar—Coarse granulated -__- 5 10 Tub-washed, tree ef burrs... 30 @ 31 
may be looked for. There is still ; Sun-cured. Dark-fired. Meciaa, anvasned____._ 17 @ 18 
some business going on in old to- ye tao erent nnn nee nen en--- H » Ae | £732 bY Burry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. leas. 
. A SINUUEN cosbaiunstbiatannsanamiatidaicaniaatlitatls 54%4@ 6% ; 
bacco, and prices are cheap, com-| Good 110 @i2 | 6s@10~ Richmond Produce Market. BACON. 
pared with the prices at which new| Wrappers ------------------ 115 @60 12@60 Richmond, Va., October 21, 1907. Se. oe nee o------------ 4 e . 
primings are selling. Primings, 2% and 6% Prices of general farm produce range to-| Shoulders, smoked - 1 @ W 
. = si day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE —* 
; Gionint Compressed 8 00 8 50 
Turkeys ------.----_. -------------- 12 @ 16 Loose-pressed, large bales._... 9 00 ° 9 60 
New York Markets. Chickens, large Ib. - 14 @ 16 
Chickens, small __ 17 
— a — 11 @ 12 
i Ducks, large-_-__ ll @ 13 
A Progressive Farmer Representative Keeps Our Readers Posted as to | Guineas, each_- ee Petersburg Peanuts. 
the Trend of Prices of All Farm Products. GOS, C0 CR -——-- nnn nnnern mn nn "es Petersburg, Va., October 21, 1907. 
: " A BUTTER. Spanish, per bushel 
New York, October 19, 1907. soon be about ‘done’ as we have| Choice family packers. perlb.-. 24 @ 25 | Virginias, fanc Peper ae = YM 
: “as F : in cece Rican Ne " ,| Choice dairy packe 4 @ B = machine picked _____- 38 @8% 
It is lucky that the ‘“distressful’| had quite ESy ono frosts. Fancy, per] Choice store packed 2 @ 2 ‘s shelling dtock Sea 24@3 
feeling in Wall Street is confined to] POX, 50@65c. Turnips, per barrel, 
that particular locality. There is|tutabaga, 90c.@$1.12. Spinach, per 
certainly a good deal of misery down] Parrel, 50@75e. Radish, per 100 
ow + eo © ‘\iunches. $1002. South <x. > || G@IBBES GIVES A GUARANTEE 
here just now and a good deal of| Punches, $1.50@2. Squash, 75c.@ 2 
anxiety is felt as to the future. Of|$1, for marrow, per barrel; yellow|} with every Gasoline or Steam Engine, Boiler. Sawmill, 


course a panic would disturb matters 
all over the nation, but as yet there 
is not the least cause for discour- 
agement. On the contrary the pro- 
ceedings now going on are beneficial. 
Certain men are being shown up as 
they deserve, and when the sore is 
cut out the patient will recuperate. 


The amazing thing is the frightful 
charge which prominent lawyers 


make for their services. They hesi- 
tate at nothing. It is to be supposed 
of course that they earn their money, 
but to a layman it seems as though 
their greatest work consisted in 
keeping their principal clients out 
of jail. 

But back to mother earth. Have 
prices reached the limit? Is there 
a feeling that consumption will be 
curtailed if any further advance be 
made? There are many who are free 
to say that this will certainly occur. 
One big milk seller advanced the 
rate from 8 to 10 cents a quart. The 
result was that those who had used 
two quarts now took one. Those 
who had taken a quart took a pint. 
Within three days the old price was 
re-established. 


Potatoes and Vegetables Steady. 


In the markets, we have 
steady demand for potatoes, and the 
general situation is steady though 
no change of moment has taken place 
since last report. The usual run of 


a fairly 


stock is quoted at $1.25@2 for 
Maine, and $2@2.25 for near-by 
goods. In bulk, $1.75@2.12% per 


180 pounds. Sweets, Southern, $1.75 
@2 per barrel Jerseys, 25c. 
The supply is ample. Onions about 
unchanged and arrivals are suffi- 
ciently large to meet all require- 
ments. White, per barrel, $2.50@ 
3.50; yellow, $2@2.25, and red $1@ 
1.37 per bag. Cabbage plentiful, at 
$6@10 per ton. The arrivals too 
often show the effects of worms and 
insects. Celery quiet. Large, 40@ 
45c. per dozen bunches; medium, 
25@35c. Cauliflower plenty and a 


more. 


decline of about 25c. a barrel is 
shown; quoted at $2@2.50. Egg 
plant well sustained at $3@4 per 


barrel for Florida. Tomatoes will 





crookneck, 75c. @ $1.25. 


“Fruits in Good Demand. 


Fruits of all sorts are in good de- 
mand and the Man with the Orchard 
is this year outranking all others. 
Taking the 15 or 20 varieties” of 
apples, we find a wide variety of 
prices, and a range of from $2@5 
per barrel, with a fair average at 
$3.50, though this seems to be top 
figure for greenings—the sort that 
is conceded to lead in the making of 
“‘applesass” and pies. Peaches have 
greatly fallen off in supply and show 
some advance. Per carrier, $1.75 
@3. Pears steady and range from 
$3@T7 per barrel, the latter for fan- 
cy seckels. Common cooking sorts, 
$1.50@3. Quinces per barrel $4@5 
and better grades in good demand. 
Grapes come in so many different 
sized packages it is hard to give 
exact rates. Niagaras in 20-Ib. bas- 
kets, 40@45c. Delaware, per case, 
50 @ 75e. 


Northern Peanut Crop is Short. 


Nuts: Virginia, hand-picked, fancy 
peanuts, per tb., 6%c. Chestnuts 
are worth, for Southern, $10@13 
per bushel. Crop in the north is said 
to be only half the usual one. 


Eggs and Butter. 


2g 

Eggs of finest pedigree are still 
sought at 34@36c. But there seems 
to be something the matter with the 


market for medium grades and the 
market is unsatisfactory. Western 
are working out at 21@ 26c., and re- 
frigerator stock, 20@ 21c., latter for 


faney grades. 

Butter irregular as to quotations. 
Arrivals becoming heavier and 
29c., seems to be the limit for fancy 
Western creamery. Western factory 
22 @ 24¢., and ‘‘process’”’ stock—that 
is, butter that is not as young as it 
used to be, but with which other 
grades have been incorporated—23 
@ 26 %e. 

Grain and Cotton, 


are 


Wheat 
further 
prise. 
at 


shows some decline and a 
tumble will occasion no sur- 
Closing $1.13%. Corn firm 
36 for December, against 


73 36¢c. 


little investment, 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., 





Edger, Lath, Shingle, Stave cr Corn Mill etc. weseil. 
Write us for Pointers on how to make big money with 


Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 














Cole Oat Sower and Guano Distributor, $8.50 








Sower. 


your Oat Drill, bought of your agents 
am more than pleased with it. 


to raise any oats at all. 
to try one last fall. 


furrow. 


Consider these points: 


and durable, only $8 50. 








Many of the biggest and best farmers use and endorse this Oat 
It pays them and it will pay you. 
of the foremost farmers in North Carolina: 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of gocens date as to how I am pleased with 

I have been trying to raise oats on our sandnills 
for the last thirty years by sowing the old way (broadcast), also with one of the 
Western Drills, and have made failure after failure until I bad almost quit trying 
But seeing so much said in praise of your drill I concluded 
I have just thrashed mv oats and got eighty-three bushels, 
weighing 36 lbs. to the bustiel, off of one and one-haif acres 
farmers cannot raise all the oats thsy want by using your 
Yours truly, y 


The Sower drills the oats and fertilizes 
them at the same trip; it insures oats against winter killing; it is safe 
to sow oats any time in the fall or winter with the Open Fur- 
row Sower; you can sow oats in cotton or corn without damage to the 
crops; oats will stand dry spring better and will yield more per acre. 
The machine is a fine Guano Distributor for all purposes. 
If your merchant does not have them send 
us your order and will ship Freight Prepaid, $8.50. 
Send your order or write for further information at once to 


The Cole Mfg. Co., - - Charlotte, N. C. 




















Read this letter from one 


RIGGSBEE, N. C., July 26, 1907. 


London & Son last fall, would say I 


l see no reason why 
Drill, sowing in the open 
E. M. FEARRINGTON. 


It is cheap 











a ee ee ee ae 
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How the Lien Law Affects Labor. 


Mr. Coleman Thinks It is Bad for Karmer and Laborer and Tells Why— 
Favors Dog Tax and Higher Rents. 


Messrs. Editors: Believing that 


The Progressive Farmer is more 
wiedly read and given more serious 
attention by the country people of 


North Carolina than any other two 


newspapers combined, I wish to men- 
tion several obstacles that the} 
farmer has to combat which could be 
remedied by the next Legislature, to 
the great advantage of the farmer 
and the merchant. 


Some Objections to the Lien Law. 


The crying need of the farmer is 
sufficient labor that is convenient to 
be used when it can be advantage- 
ously done. There is plenty of labor 
in the country, but the present laws 
of the State are such as will not per- 





mit the farmer to use this labor. The 
present laws, or law, such as have 
the nature of the crop lien law, and 
the negligence of the State in not 
levying a tax upon the worthless 
dogs are the points that count so 
much towards making worthless the 
labor in the country. 


I wish to point out a few of the! 


objections to the present crop lien 
law. The crop lien originates in the 
spring. The thoughtless farmer and 
the lazy negro approach the mer- 
chant, or supply man, with a request 
that he furnish him with supplies 
with which to make his crop. The 
merchant, of course, is delighted to 
favor him, but before doing so he 
asks the farmer to sign a lien se- 
curing his crop as payment to the 





| 
merchant, or so much of it as will 
settle his account in the fall. 


Bad Effect on Labor. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 


| you the proof—statements from business men. 


And right here I wish to say that | 
such transactions as the above tend 
to retard progress and prosperity in| 
the country much more than cold| 
growing seasons and. early frosts. | 
The average negro tenant plants a| 
crop to which he devotes from one- 
third to one-half his time. The other 
third or half is given to fishing, 
hunting, or loafing generally. There| 
is one of the great objections to the | 
crop lien. It certainly does not in-| 


(Continued on Page 16.) 





Second Hand Incubators and Brooders 
in good condition Used three years success 
fully. Two Cyphers 240 egg Incubators each 
$15.00; four Cyphers out coor brooders each 
$5.00; 1 Cypher sfour s.ction indoor brooder 
$1500. These prices good for immediate ac- 
ceptance only. 
JOHN A. CREE, 
Kmbro, N.C. 





LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

ORAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,000 atudents. 
$300,000.00 capital. 18 years’ success. 
Por catalogue, address Juo. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 


Wanted—Live Foxes 
* Will pay $5.00 per pair, 


T. C. DEPRIEST, Lattimore, N. Cy. 








Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
five thuusand families reached each week, 


VALUABLE GRAIN ANDSTOCK FARM 
for sale cheap—Chatham County, 100 acres 
pasture, 100 timber, 50 cultivation. Apply to 
Subscriber, Goldston, N. C. 

















SOMAEBUER MS’ DIRECTORY. 








Red Polled Cattle 


Will sell 30 head to reduce herd to 50 before stabling for winter. 
The Red Polls‘are the best breed for the South and for the farmer anywhere. 
A few Dorset Sheep for sale. 


Shows, England. 


Special terms to starting herds, part cash, part time. 
Examine their records in milk, butter and beef. 
We imported last year buck and ewe, first prize at Royal Counties and Royal Agricultural 


Poland China Hogs, Pure Bred Poultry, Albemarle Prolific Seed Corn. 


ARROWHEAD FARM 
Sam’! B. Woods, Prop., - 7 


Charlottesville, Va. 





Jacks and Stallions. 


Imported and Kentucky mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle horses, trotting and pac- 
ing stallions, Tamworth and Poland China 
hogs. Write us your wants or visit our farms. 

Our catalogue is the finest ever issued by 
any jack breeder. 

J. F. COOK « CO., 
Lexington, Ky., 
Branch Barn, Greenville, Texas. 


The Beef Breed is the Polled Angus 
Doddies. 

Pure bred Registered stock; also 
Berkshire*pigs and Angora Goats for 
sale. ALTAMONT RANGE, 
Tallahoma, Tenn, A. M. Worden, Prop. 








Angus for sale. 


1 registered heifer first calf last spring. 1 
registered 3 year old bull. 2 grade cows and 
and 2 grade heifers 1 year old. ; 

Have sold my farm and am selling the 
above to close out. 


D. F. DUNLOP, 
Stockton, Henry Co., Va. 


Berkshire Pigs 


From the best large English and imported 
bloods, sires and dams—all registered. 


Oak Ridge Farm, -- Chapel Hill, N. C. 


River Side 
Stock Farm 











Berkshire 
Pigs from fine 
registered 
stock. Prices 
$5. to $10.00. 


L. M. COOPER 
Autryville, N. C. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 





R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


Two Full Blood Registered Hereford 
Bulls and One Registered Cow for Sale. 


Having decided to discontinue the stock 
raising busiuess, I offer for sale the above 
cattle. The bulls will be 2 years old in March 
and the heifer 3 years old in June, fine and 
blocky andof the perfect beeftype. I bought 
them as calves in Georgetown, Kentucky, 
and they are thoroughly immune to Texas 
fever. oO. L. JOYNER. 

Greenville, N. C. 


EGQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
Cc. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for i3. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. PD. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


- Hightide Commons ~ 











Our great imported boar ‘has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Fa/thful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks twoof the grandest boars ofall 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6or8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order before they are pick- 
ed over. $8 $3 $3 HY $3 
Nothing but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union, S. C. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks. 


I have twenty-five very fine Cockerels, and 
fifty Pullets that are very fine. I will sell 
cheap. | also have some very fine show birds 
forsale. Write your wants. 

GOLDEN PLUME POULTRY FARM, 
W. W. Brown, Proprietor, 
Burlington, N. C. 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., ‘{23'3? Haley, Tenn. 











Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 
personally from the best 
breed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
I can please you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and genera! 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.0. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durbam, N.C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. Cc. 











Sunny Home Farm 








Headquarters in the South for 
best strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the 
best. Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 








BULLS IN USE: 

Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make specia! 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaras- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. SC. 











Sadat Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 





Pure Duroc Jersey Hogs. 


b. A. Whitaker & Co., Bell Buckle, Tenn., 
reliable, for twenty years breeders of fancy 
Duroc Jersey Hogs, have something nice to 
offer ina rich cherry-red pig 4to10 months 
old. Gilts bred and boars ready for service. 
Write and get their prices, reasonable, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. They will de 
right. 











OUR WINNINGS at World’s Fair—Two 
blues and two reds on Light Brahmas, best 
pullets, pen, and 2nd cock KB Langshan; 2nd 





cock, 3d pen W. Wyando!tes; blue ribbon for 
finest Pekin drake and 2nd on Mammoth | 
Kronze Turkey hen. Splendid sires; also a} 
few young females in above sorts as well as | 
W. Rocks. Also Holland Turkeys, Legborns, | 
Peafowls, Rhode Island Reds and Brown | 
Squirrel Leghorns. BURKE’S GARDEN 
CATTLE CO., Tazewcll, Va. 





Essex Hogs, Southdown 
heep, 


and pure bred Angus Cattle. I am clos- 
ing out Cheap all of my Stock. Havea 
number of pigs, brood sows and boars on 
hand, Write if you mean business. 


L. G. Jones, - + Tobaccoville, N. C. 
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What are the 
tion. 


essentials of a good farm wagon? It’s an important ques- 
If you are going to buy, ask it in your own 
interest. What do you require? 


The Highest Grade Materials—Perfect Construction—Light Draft 


Everything is comprehended in these three, including durability 
and adaptation to uses. Materials include choice of appropriate woods, 
of proper size, thorough sez isoning, ironed for long, hard duty. Con- 
struction in an International Harvester Company factory means the 
best work that skilled mechanics can turn out with every needed equip- 
ment athand. Light draft comes from working on right principles. 
You will find them all in the three makes of wagons below: 
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Weber—< Wagon with a Record. Over 60 years 
in use, found doing duty all over this country. 

More Weber Wagons have been made and soldthan any other 

make of wagons in America. The record speaks for itself. 


___A Favorite on the Farm. A good farm 
Columbus wagon with a reputation for light draft and 
durability. 

A Wagon for all Climates. 
New Bettendorf The wagon with Pressed Steel 


An end to shrinking, swelling, warping, rotting and break- 
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Gears. 
downs. 
Buying your farm wagon isan important matter, because a wagon 

is always subject to a thousand kinds of wear and tear. 

You will make no mistake in selecting a Weber, a Columbus or a 
New Bettendorf wagon. Call on the International local agent and in- 
spect these wagons or write for descriptive booklet on the wagon you 
desire to investigate. 

International Harvester Company of America, Chicago 


( oatee nine 











SavesSixTimesit Its eo 
In Just One Season! 


The reason the dealers all over the South are selling Blount’s ‘*True Blue’’ Middle Breakers 
like hot cakes is simply because they save the Cotton and Corn Planters a whole lot of 
time and money. They are built strong enough to break any kind of ground, uplands 
or bottoms, sandy loam and stubble lands — yet are light enough for one mule. Their 
beams are short and you can plow right up to the end of the row. A small boy can do as 
much work with a 


Blount’s “True Blue” Middle Breaker 


as a grown person with one of any other make. Easy to handle. It is 

the most compact, the strongest, easiest running “‘ Middle Splitter” ever 
a built. Made of best cast steel, with steel or wood beam, will last for 
\ years. EXTRA POINT FREE. 


end for my FREE BOOK 


Read 


Light S 
Enough 

for > 
ONE MULE, 


STRONG 
Enough 
for TWO! 


fully describing this remarkable Breaker. 
=~ what the users of the’ True Blue”’ say about its 
v many points of superiority. Don’t fool 
. Withalittle’’stock’’or'scooter” 
—get a genuine “True Blue”’ 
P and let it pay foritself six 
times the first season. 
Address 


HENRY F. BLOUNT, evansiine® fra. 





Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


“THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, W. N. JONES, F. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 





AND.IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 








Deep Plowing as a Substitute for 
Terracing. 


Terraces Should Not be Abolished Until the Soil Has Enough Vegetable 
Matter to Prevent Washing—They Should be Retained for Probably 


a Generation to Come. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to see 
that Prof. Massey, in reiterating his 
assertion that terraces can be abol- 
ished and deep plowing alone be de- 
pended on to prevent washing, quali- 
fies the assertion by adding that the 
soil must be filled with vegetable 
matter before the change can be 
safely made. This matter of soil 
erosion and of the loss of fertility 
by rain washing is by long odds the 
most important problem of Southern 
agriculture. But for the exhaustion 
of our soil—and at least nine-tenths 
of the loss was by washing—North 
Carolina would never have lost the 
immense numbers of sons who have 
populated so many Western and 
Northwestern States. She would to- 
day have at least twice the popula- 
tion and would be worth three, prob- 
ably five times as much as she ever 
was and is. 

Prof. Massey’s word justly carries 
great weight. Backing up an error 
or even a half error, it can do great 
harm. Therefore I am glad that to 
the bald assertion that terraces 
should be plowed down and deep 
plowing depended on, he later adds 
(in substance) but not till sufficient 
vegetable matter has been accumu- 
lated on the soil by turning under 
clover and peas, to enable the soil to 
hold the rainfall, or at least so much 
of it that no material harm can be 
done by washing. 

The question now is, when can 
these ideal conditions be obtained? 





Not one acre in a hundred of our 
rolling lands that has been cleared 
for even a few, years is now in that 
condition. Not one in ten will prob- 
ably be so in the lifetime of this gen- 
eration. Therefore we must retain 
the terraces and strive to make them 
more and more effective. 

At the North and in regions free 
from ous ‘‘gully washing, trash mov- 
ing’ rains, Professor Massey’s ad- 
vice is sound, for terraces are an 
evil, hough a necessary one. 

In BHngland, I am told, farmers 
plow and run rows straight up and 
down hill, and still there is no wash- 
ing There are doubtless three rea- 
sons for this: One probably is, that 
the soil of England is more tenacious 
and less given to washing than ours. 
Another and more important one is 
that the land is plowed deeper than 
ours. But by far the most important 
of all is that the rain falls gradually 
and rarely or never in sudden down- 
pours, 

Under such conditions it is probably 
a positive advantage to run furrows 
up and down hill so that some of the 
excess of moisture may be got rid of 
by running off, for England is a wet 
country. 

I would add that it is no conten- 
tious spirit that impels me to urge 
this matter of retaining our terraces, 
but a desire to prevent serious harm 
to the farming interests of the hilly 
portions of the State. 

Oo. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





Sensible tives. 


Dr. Samuel B. Ward, dean of the 
Albany Medical College, gave some 
good advice this year to his class of 
young medical students, and it is also 
so good for the rest of us that we 
will copy some of his fine health 
maxims for Progressive Farmer read- 
ers. He says: 


Change is the law of the mental 
world, as it is of the natural. The 
ground must have the winter’s rest 
if it is to bear the summer’s crop, 
and you must have the rest of the 
Sabbath to enable you to do well the 
work of the remainder of the week. 
Go to church Sunday morning, be- 
cause after having listened to anat- 
omy, and physiology, and surgery, 
and obstetrics all the week, nothing 
could possibly be a more radical or 
grateful change. 

It will pay you well to get plenty 
of rest every week-day also. I well 
know that it is told of the great 
Napoleon that he never slept more 
than three hours. One of the most 
eminent medical men of the day tells 
me that for more than twenty years 
he worked habitually from 7 o’clock 
in the morning until 3 o’clock in the 
morning. And an ex-Governor of 
New York for many years slept only 
four or five hours, and worked hard 
almost every other minute of the 
day. I have had no recent oppor- 
tunity—perhaps it may be considered 
fortunate—of 
the great military chieftain; but each 
of the other two has told me that 
he can now do more work on eight of 
nine hours’ sleep than he can on less. 
Undoubtedly some of you require less 
sleep than others; but each of you 
should find out for himself how many 
hours it takes to refresh him—to 
permit him to get up wide-awake and 
feeling like going to work again— 
and should then habitually allow 
himself that number. Emergencies 


communicating with. 





will occasionally arise to necessitate 
your doing with less for a few days. 
The illustrious Abernethy said that 
“no man ever died happy with disease 
below the diaphragm.” It might truly 
be added that no such man ever lived 
happy. Your liver and digestive ap- 
paratus are to be as carefully looked 
after in a medical way as the devil 
in theology. Both will offer you all 
kinds of temptations, and woe betide 
you if you yield ‘to either. Physical 
exercise, regularly every day, rain or 
shine, and plenty of it, will pay you 
well. The hours devoted to it are 
not wasted, are not stolen from 
study. With a proper amount of it 
you will do more mental work—vwill 
accomplish more in the year—and 
will do it cheerfully and joyfully— 
than you possibly can without it. 

The late Dr. Frank Hamilton used 
to say that the best thing for the 
inside of a man was the outside of 
a horse. In his own case he prac- 
ticed what he preached, and certain- 
ly his mental and physical alertness 
and vigor at an advanced age bore 
loud testimony to the truth of his as- 
sertion. I agree with him entirely. 
But unfortunately, for a variety of 
reasons, comparatively few of us can 
ride a horse every day, and fortun- 
ately “shank’s mare” is an excellent 
substitute. 





Referring to The Progressive Farmer 

Messrs. Editors: I have been tak- 
ing the good old reliable twenty-two 
years. I can’t get along without it. 
God bless your efforts. 
BENJ. CASEY, 
N. C. 


Sr. 
Wayne Co., 





Every fifteen-cent subscription will 
be stopped promptly January Ist, 
unless we are ordered to continue it 
at $1 a year. Our friends may 
promise all trial subscribers that 
this policy will be squarely executed. 
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SLICKERS. SUITS = 
AND HATS 


re the men who have 
put them to the hard- 
est tests in the rough- 
est weather. 

Get the original 
Towers Fish Bran 
made since 1836 
CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 


2 BOSTON, V.S.A 
. Santee, TORONTO. CAN 









A. 
TOWER CA 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 
= wm .j§EXCELSIOR 
; INCUBATOR 


or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching, 
Absolutely reliable and self-rezu 
lating. Thousands in use to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IL. 




















Send for free 
Catalogue. 


[COIL SPRING FENCE] 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
: Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- | 
/ en-tight. Sold direct to the | 
Farmer at lowest f 
turers prices on 30 Days Free 
= Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
Catalogue and price-list free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
i Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 


Made_— 
Wenn) (a Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
‘We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana 
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‘FARMERS !! 
Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 





The above are types of Roofing scientifi- 
cally made from NATURAL ASPHALT and 
LONG WOOLEN FELT. They are more 
attractive in appearance,—cl per than 
shingles, tin, corrugated iron, tar and 
gravel, etc.,,and without repairs will last 
longer. F3p 

Don’t be satisfied with something “Just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. We willsell youin any quan- 
ity, freight paid to your Railroad Station, 
at the following prices: 

* ELECTROID” (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 

“ACME” (Klint Coated Both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; spy $2. 30; 3 ply $2.70 per square, 

“UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface) $2.90 per 
Square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 
Square. 

Sufficient large-headed Galvanized Nails, 
Liquid cement, and full printed directions 
for laying, packed in the core of each roll. 
“YOU CAN PUT IT ON,” 

Write for Descriptive Catalog “G” Sam- 
ples free for the asking, 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO.. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster,etc. 


Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
wellimproved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
years at 84 interest. 

For further information, address 











J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, . « Georgia. 





| HIGH-GRADE FRUIT TREES 







Large surplus of appleand other fruit trees, 
grapes, etc., at reduced prices. Get our Price 


» List before placing your order elsewhere. 


COLUMBIA NURSERIES, 


Kox I, Gainesville, Ga. 














The Merchants. 


lL am the Frost. 


I’ll show you diamonds, laces and 


tapestries 

Of all variety 

At the lowest cost; 

Weavings of chaste design 

Perfect in every line; 

Connoisseurs surely will buy of the 
Frost. 


I am the Dew. 

Notice my elegant bracelets and neck- 
laces, 

All of rare quality; 

Pearls not a few; 

Emeralds and amethyst; 

Opal all rainbow kissed; 

Ladies rise early to buy of the Dew. 








I am the Snow. 

Let me display for you carpets most 
exquisite. 

Choicest of bordering 

Also I show, 

Heavy and soft and white, 

Spread in a single night; 

Folk who have wisdom will buy of 
the Snow. 


I am the Rain. 

Something I’ll show you priceless and 
wonderful, 

Making these offers seem 

Tawdry and vain! 

’Tis but a cloak of gray 

Wrapping the world away— 

Happy the few who will buy of the 
Rain. 

—Isabel Mackay, in St. Nicholas. 








Bad Manners 


Here’s a lively company, boys and 


at the Table. 


girls, no doubt about that! i 


seems to be meal time with them, and they appear to be acting upon the 


motto that this im- 








portant hour should °°? 
be a lively one. No- 

body seems to be 

bored; nobody, not 
even the dog or the 
baby, seems to be 
having a dull time. 
True, the baby is 
kicking about some- 
thing, but it can’t 
be on account of the 
dull time he (surely 
it isn’t a girl baby?) 
is having or allow- 
ing anybody else to 
have. A lively com- 
pany it is, boys and 


























girls, but somehow =— 
it doesn’t seem to be 3 ——— 
the sort of gather- % ae 
zn C800 . COO TE 
in f ‘ 7oul are ba 
— pn = — BAD MANNERS AT THE TABLE. 
uv . c 

you tell what the wo.1 Tips back his chair. No. 8. Drinks from the saucer, and laps witb 
trouble is? Look at * 4 Eats with his mouth too full. his tongue the last drop from the plate. 

te 2 “* 3. Feeds a dog at the table. ** 9. Comes tothe table in his shirt-sleeves, 
each member of the « 4. nosis knite improperly. and puts his feet beside bis ch na 
company, and the 5. Engages in violent argument at the ** 10. Picks his teeth with his fingers 
deportment of each meal-time. “11. Scratches her head and is frequently 

2 a . ** 6. Lounges upon the table. uonceessarily getting up from the 

one before you read . 7. Brings a cross child to the table table. 


the references un- 


derneath, and see if you can determine what breach of good deportment 


each one illustrates. 


Then you may r 


ead the charges numbered below the 


picture, and you will find, in truth, that each one is ‘‘guilty as charged 


in the indictment.” 


These ‘horrible examples’ of bad manners at the 


table show us with much vividness some glaring faults to be avoided. 


Fall Nest- 


We are apt to think that birds 
build only in spring or in summer, 
because that is their ‘‘natural’’ sea- 
son and because their ancestors did 
so. But have you never thought that 
perhaps the heat or the mildness of 
the weather may have a direct influ- 
ence, and may actually invite them to 
build? Here is a little incident which 
I saw last year, and which seems to 
point in that direction. The 24th of 
September was spring-like in tem- 
perature; a fine rain was falling, and 
I was afield, watching a host of small 
migrants, chiefly myrtle warblers and 
sparrows, but especially interested in 
the movements of some young gold- 
finches that were learning to feed on 
thistles. About a cavity in an old 
apple tree were four bluebirds hover- 
ing and warbling. Looking more 
closely I noticed that each pair seem- 
ed trying to get possession of the hol- 








low, as I have seen them fighting 
for a nesting place in spring. But to 
my astonishment one male hada 


Building. 


He went into the 
hollow, tarried for awhile, and re- 
turned without the straw. Then the 
female went in and stayed for several 
minutes. The birds were so much in- 
terested that I went to within a few 
yards of them before they left. In 
the hollow was the foundation of a 
nest, 

A bird, called the _ pine siskin, 
which I caught one day, and which 
roamed about the house, found an old 
vireo’s nest and at once took posses- 
sion, pulling and picking curiously 
at the loose fibres as if to arrange 
them to a siskin’s taste. I have also 
seen a pair of wax-wings gather nest- 
ing material when it seemed too late 
in the season even for them. Per- 
haps further study of the birds in the 
fine autumn weather will show that 
they are often led to build useless 
nests. It would be interesting to 
know how far they may sometimes 
carry those untimely efforts.—From 
Nature and Science, in St. Nicholas. 


straw in his bill. 
















CARTRIDGES 
For Rifles and Pistols | 


Winchester make of 
cartridges in all calibers 
from .22 to .50 are accu- 
rate, sure fire and relia- 
ble. In forty years of gun 
making we have learned 
many things about am- 
munition that no one 
could learn in any other 
way. When you buy 
Winchester make of 
cartridges you get the 
benefit ofthisexperience 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 





NEW HAVEN, OONN. 

















{ have recently moved into my large 
new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany house in the city. I 
have recently received one car load each 
of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire, 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and 
Rakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. 
Call to see me; I will makeit to your in- 
terest. 


W. A. MYATT, 


No. 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 




















WE DO ALL PRINTING FOR 


NEWSPAPERS 


—INCLUDING — 


BIBLICAL RECORDER . 
RALEIGH CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
THE MERCHANTS JOURNAL™%, 
| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER» ° 
| AND CAN Do OTHERS ALSO., 
| ALL KINDS OF JOB PRINTING: TRY US. 
MUTUAL PuB.CO., RALEIGH; N.C. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FLORIDA? 

Best opportunities in the United States for 
money making realestate investments. Six 
months subscription to our descriptive maga- 
zine “Investors Guide” FREE! 
Jacksonvilie Development Co., 
ville, Fla. 


Jackson- 
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How the Lien Law Affects Labor. 


(Continued from Page 13.) 


duce the negro to produce a greater 
quantity of crop, but rather I think 
the tendency is to plant less, enter- 
taining an idea that the merchant 
will take the crop in the fall as sat- 
isfactory payment for supplies fur- 
nished in the spring and summer, 


knowing that he can live during these 
seasons from the supplies, and in 
the fall the railroads and lumber 


business will furnish work sufficient 
to winter himself on, excepting what 
with the lean sheep-hound and gun 
he can get in the way of rabbits, 
squirrels, and opossums. 


Laborer and Farmer Both Losers. 


The crop lien protects the negro 
in virtually loafing from one to three 
days during every week in the year, 
while if it were not for his obtain- 
ing supplies in this fashion it would 
be necessary to work these one to 
three days in the crop of his land- 
lord, receiving his pay every day at 


sundown, and _ thereby benefiting 
himself and the farmer. But the 
crop lien permits him to loaf, and 


he and the farmer are the losers. 
There is the merchant’s result of 
the plan. If he collects his bills 
he is the great gainer of the three 
that are affected by it; for he gen- 
erally sells to the crop lien purchaser 
at an enormous profit, knowing very 


well that the purchaser is almost 
compelled to buy his goods. Some- 


times he fails to collect his dues, but 
what remains unpaid for 1906 is 
generally secure in the lien for 1907. 
This loafing, superfluous labor is a 
sore on the prosperity of the country. 


The crop lien generates indolence, 
procrastination, and borrowing, and 
the many other effects of laziness. 


I have endeavored to show that the 
negro could live just as safely with- 
out the lien as with it, and _ the 
farmer could be benefited by his la- 
bor, and in the fall he could pocket 
his crop’s worth instead of its being 
handed to the merchant. And what 
applies to the negro in regard to 
the crop lien, applies equally as well 
to the white man. 
Tax Dogs and Shorten Hunting 
Season, 


In regard to a tax upon dogs. 











wumamms thousands of farmers 
are waking up to the fact that 
there’s money in saving waste. 

Don’t throw away any under- 
sized or overripe fruits or veget- 


ables, windfalls or culls. CAN 
THEM! 

Put in a little canning plant of 
your own. 

Put up fruits and vegetables for 
your own market, for the city 
market, for your neighbors and 
for stores in adjacent towns. 

You can sell at high prices— 
work is easy—machine simple— 
costs little—put up in no time—a 
child can run it. 

We supply everything you need 
—cans, labels, crates and adver- 
tising matter with your name 
printed on it. 

Save the waste and turn it into 
wealth. We tell you how to sell 
the goods. 

Booklets giving complete expla- 
nation of our proposition by re- 


turn mail, free. Write quick. 
THE MODERN CANNER & HEATING CO. 
47-49 Pittsburg St. Bridgeport, Ala. 











The better class of the country peo- 
ple desire it earnestly. A tax would 


mean fewer dogs, and fewer dogs 
would be an inducement to give 


greater efforts towards sheep-raising, 
would mean less time thrown away 
in hunting, and instead of so many 
being fed more hogs could be 
raised, and the money raised 
through the levying of this tax could 


dogs 


easily build a high school building 
in every county in the State in two 


or three years. 
Could not the hunting season be 
shortened? Would not the two 








\\\ erage 
\ GREENSBORO, NiC. 








months of December and January be 
sufficient for any one to hunt? And 








if the millionaire sportsmen desire 
a longer season let them pay for a 
special license permitting them to 


Boilers, 


hunt longer, and let this money be Steam 
deveted to educational purposes. 
The price that land rents’ for Ell- 


should be increased; everything has 
increased in greater proportion than 


sines, 


rent; the wages of the farm laborer 

have doubled, while the rent is Saw 
nearly the same it was ten years 

ago. H. C. COLEMAN. 


Warren Co., N. C. Mills, 
: |p Lath 


Organize and Stick to It. Mills 
J 





Messrs. Editors: it has been talk- 


ed for the last few weeks, ‘Hold 
cotton, hold cotton!’”” But a great 
many are racing to sell before the 


price goes down. Why not demand 
12% cents? Accuracy and firmness 
are the foundation of business. Now 
let every one do what he says he’ll 





Edgers and Wood Splitters. 


Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. CI 





We save you in 
freight rates 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





do and be a man. I will have to 
sell my cotton if all the rest do. Or- 
ganize and stick. DF 


Edgecombe Co., N. C. 











baker. 
this baker 


A perfect and an ideal 
homes—any where—that 
isn’t adapted to. 
and economical stove for the home ever made. 
the 


and 


So well does 


room. 


in this item alone it pays for itself. 
adapted to burning wood. Thousands of 
keepers are enthusiastic in 











There are few 
heater 
It is the most useful, convenient 


COSBY do double work, that 
it will heat and keep cosy the coldest and largest 
It bakes equal to any cook stove or range 


A 


ANYTHING FROM A PAN OF BISCUIT TO 
XMAS TURKEY. 
The COSBY is a great fuel-saver. The fuel 


that cooks the meal, also keeps the room warm. 
It is best 
house- 
their praise of this 


modern and time-saving COMBINATION COOKER 
AND HEATER. 





TO LAST from five to ten years. 





y, 








UNION STOVE CO, Inc., 


W ben writi>g advertisers, please mention this paper. 











The Stove That Does Double Duy. 


THE STOVE THAT DOES DOUBLE DUTY—THE 
COSBY AIR-TIGHT BAKER AND HEATER. 




















THE COSBY IS MADE OF THE BEST MATE- 
RIAL. 
Baker and Heater is MADE 


All tops and bot- 


The Cosby Patent 


toms are constructed of a No. 1 heavy cast iron, 
und stands the fire. The sides are of the best 
sheet-iron made. The ovens are solid built and 


> 
are lined with asbestos. Also protected in front 


by iron fire-box. Taken altogether, the stove 
makes a handsome appearance. 
To MERCHANTS: We call the special atten- 
tion of merchants to the Cosby Stoves. They are 
fast sellers wherever introduced. 
If you want to buy a stove for your home, or are 
a merchant and wish to handle them in your vi- | 
cinity, write us for folder-catalogue and full par- 
ticulars. | 
' 
902-6 East Main Street, 
Richmond, - - Va. 











